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A QuagtTerLy Review or PHILOSOPHY 
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THE “DE DIFFERENTIA RHETORICAE, ETHICAE 
ET POLITICAE” OF AEGIDIUS ROMANUS 


believe that the very short Aegidian treatise: De differentia 
rhetoricae, ethicae et politicae, really deserves the honor 
of a critical edition which I here present to my readers. It 
has a documental value for the history of political thought, 
which is unique of its kind. The main feature of the treatise, 
which is of great interest to modern scholars, is the meta- 
physical point of view from which Aegidius points out the 
problem of the relations between ethics and politics. His doc- 
trine, in its original form, considered intrinsically, or with 
reference to the author himself, who was a leader of philosophy 
and theology in the thirteenth century, cannot, to the modern 
historian of political theories, remain unknown. It expresses, 
with an extraordinary precision of terms and in good synthesis, 
a school of political thought which was predominant until the 
end of the fifteenth century and, for some Scholastic phi- 
losophers, has lasted almost until our own times. 


A. BrmsiioGRAPHY 


Five manuscript copies of the De differentia still exist. The 
first consists of a simple synopsis, which is to be found in cod. 
38810, fol. 43 of the British Museum, which I here transcribe: 
1 


4 


“ De Differentia Rhetoricae, Ethicae et Politicae” 


De differentia rethorice, ethice et politice. 

Etica et politica sunt determinati generis; circumcernunt actus 
humanos. Scripsit Aristoteles: Rethorica assecutiva est dyalectice. 
Rhetorica dicitur quasi media scientia inter scientias morales et 
rationales. 

Scientia denominatur a noticia quam tradit, et rethorica tradit noti- 
ciam quorundam communium, directe moralium, ideo dicitur indeter- 
minati generis. 

Ethica et politica differt tripliciter; primo manifesta differentia; 
2. est quia ethica magis determinat ut simus boni amore honesti, illa 
autem idem et hoe amore pene. Monitio triplex: amore honesti, 
paterna, amore pene; 3. differt in commissione jurgiorum. 

Subiectum in legibus sunt actus humani prout attribuuntur ad pas- 
siones justum et iniustum; et leges subalternantur morali philosophiae. 
Politica dividitur in legum positiva et legum conservativa. Meges et 
politica differunt sicut layci et dyalectici. 


The other four copies, on the contrary, contain the entire text: 
cod. 641 (593 Helmst) of the Landesbibliothek at Wolfen- 
buettel (dated 1331), fol. 47'-47"°;* cod. VII. C. 16 .. the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Naples, fol. 517-51; ? cod. 
8001 of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek of Munich, fol. 24'- 
24"; * cod. 488 (F. 394) of the Bibliothéque de la ville of 
Reims, fol. 274°-275",* and all belong to the earlier fourteenth 
century. 

My edition is based on the dated manuscript of Wolfen- 
buettel, and gives in the footnotes the variations of all the others, 
and also of the Naples’ edition. 

The De differentia was published at least three times. An 
edition s. n. t. was issued, together with two other brief treat- 


1Cf. Otto von Heimann, Die Handschr. d. herz. Bibliothek (Wolfen- 
buettel, 1886). 

*It is without a title; at fol. 51r it is written by a later hand: Incipit 
q. Egi-Ro- d. dria Ethice polithice et Rethorice ad quendam fratrem prae- 
dicatorum. 

* See C. Haym, Catalogus codd. mss. bibl. regiae monac. t. IIT. pars. III. 
Codices lat. complectens (Monachi, 1875). 

*See Cat. gén. Dept. t. 38. 
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ises of Aegidius, with the following title page: Tres tract-atus 
domi Egidij de / Roma archiepi Bituricésis. Quorum p’imus 
est de partibus pie essentialib§ ac aliariéi scientiari dra & seciidus 
de dra rhetoricae politice et ethice ad oliuerit lectoré. Tercius 
vero de gradibus formarum. Only a few copies of this edition ° 
remain. Of another, which appeared in 1493 at Leipzig, cited 
by Myllius; ° by Panzer, IV. 59. 504; by Hain, 117; Burger’ 
and Peddie,® I know only the copy I saw in the Morgan Library 
of New York. This edition was printed, like the preceding one, 
together with the same Aegidian treatises, by Konrad Kachei- 
offen. Its title-page is: Tres tractatus domi Egidij de Roma... 
Omni in arte prosice essentialibus ac aliarum scientiarum dif- 
ferentia. Secidus de dra rethorice politice et ethice ad oliuerit 
lectoré. Tercius vero de gradibus formarum. The third edi- 
tion, printed also as a miscellaneous work at Naples in 1525, 
has the following title-page: Do. Egidij / Romani colinae. 
S.R. EH. / Cardi. Bituricésis ac Aquitaniae Archtepiscop ord. 
S. Augustint / Q. Disputate de resurrectide mortuo. = Q. De 
Intentionibus In meeio=/Q. De dra Ethice Polythi. Et 
Retho = / [ete. ete.] Also copies of this edition, which many 
have fully described,’ are very rare. Very likely it was drawn 
from the MS of Naples VII. C. 16. The glosses which can be 
read in this MS are posterior to the text and date to the time 


5 See Hain, 115; Pellechet, 75; G. Boffito, Saggio di bibliografia egidiana 
(Firenze, 8. L. Olschki, 1911). A copy of this edition is to be found in 
the National Library of Paris. Nothing is known of another edition, which 
is mentioned by Hain, 116. 

*J. Ch. Myllius, Memorabilia bibl. academiae Ienensis ... (Ienae et 
Weissenfelsae, apud Chr. Croekerum, 1746), 227. 

™K. Burger, The printers and publishers of the 15th century... 
(London, 1902), 664. 

®*R. A. Peddie, Conspectus incunabulorum ... (London, Librago, 1910). 
Part I. 5. 

*See N. Mattioli, Studio critico sopra Egidio Romano (In: Antologia 
Agostiniana, v. I) (Roma, Cuggiani, 1896), 150-151; G. Boffito, op. cit.; 
but particularly G. Bresciano, Neapolitana. Contributo alla storia della 
tipografia in Napoli nel secolo XVI (Halle a. S., R. Haupt, 1905). 
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of Girolamo Seripanno, who published them in his Neapolitan 
edition of 1525, and who may have been their author. This 
edition was reprinted, says Ossinger,*® in 1641 (Viennae, apud 
Matthaeum Cosmerovium). I have been unable to see a copy 
of it. 

The treatise is in the form of a letter, addressed to a certain 
Dominican friar of Anjou, whose name was Oliverius,** a man 
who went. in for juridical studies and who had questioned 
Aegidius on the subject. 

This letter is considered to be the author’s first manifestation 
of political thought. As a matter of fact, it is later than his 
De regimine principum ™ as, in this work, in Book III, pt. I, 
ch. 18, one reads: Meminimus tamen nos edidisse tractatum 
De differentia ethicae rhetoricae et politicae. Now we know . 
that the De regimine principum could not have been published 
earlier than 1282; which date is borne by the copy of a French 
translation by Henry de Gauchi to be found in the Code Dole 
156. And, as it is addressed to a person who lived in France, 
it is likely that it was published during the author’s first stay 
in that country, not later than the year 1279, at which time, 
it is known, from a certain source, that Aegidius was in Italy. 
The other famous political work by Aegidius, the De ecclesi- 
astica potestate only recently edited by G. Boffito (Florence, 
1908), and again in a very fine critical edition, by Scholz 
(Weimar, H. Boehlaus, 1929), belongs, without doubt, to the 
period of the Papacy of Boniface VIII (1294-1303) to which 
it expressly refers, and, therefore, precedes the De differentia 
by some ten years. 


2° Bibliotheca augustiniana historica critica et chronologica, Augustae 
Vindelicorum, impensis J. F. Xaverii (Craetz, 1768), 245. 

11 For information on an Oliverius who died toward the end of the 
thirteenth century and who probably can be identified as the Oliverius of 
the De differentia, see: Glorieux, Notices sur quelques théol. de la fin du 
XIII siécle; (In: Archives d hist. doctrinale et litt. du m. a. [1928]: 
225-226. 

18 And earlier than his commentary on the Rhetorics of Aristotle: Sane, 
si que in libro Rhetoricorum scripsi ... (in De differentia). 


. 
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B. Tue Text 


Epistola fratris Egidit Romani ordinis fratrum heremitarum 
sancti Augustint ad Olivierum ordinis Predicatorum, 
lectorem Andegavensem.** 


Karissimo sibi in Christo fratri Olivierio,** ordinis predi- 
catorum lectori Andegavensi,’* frater Egidius Romanus, ordinis 
fratrum heremitarum,* salutem et sinceritatem dilectionis 
affectum.** 

Interrogastis me,** honoret vos Deus ut de differentia * 
rethorice, ethice et politice, vobis aliqua destinarem. Sane, si 
que in libro Rethoricorum scripsi,” diligenter aspicitis, differ- 
entia rethorice ad alias duas, vos latere non potest. Tullius 
enim videtur rethoricam sub politica collocasse; quod, si hoc 
esset, forte dubium haberet qu: modo ab ea differet. Sed, cum 
rethorica sit assecutiva dyalectice et magis sit dyalectica ” 
quam politica, potest inter eas talis differentia assignari. 

Nam ethica et politica sunt scientie speciales et sunt deter- 
minati generis. Circumcernunt, enim, actus humanos, tanquam 
specialem materiam circa quam versantur. Rethorica autem 
non sic; sed, ut dicitur primo Rethoricorum: “ rethorica est 
assecutiva dyalectice ”. Ambe, enim, sunt de talibus que com- 


18 This title can be read on fol. 51. The MSS are cited from the first 
letter of the place in which they are to be found: M. (Munich); N. 
(Naples); R. (Reims). By ed. we refer to the Naples edition of 1525. 

14In N. Olivierio is written in a marginal note by a iater hand. 

18M. N. and ed. in Dagavensi. Andecavi or Andes, people of Gaul, later 
the Lyonnaise, gave their name to the town of Angers and to Anjou. See 
M. Besnier, Lewique de gégraphie ancienne (Paris, 1914); W. Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman geography, etc. 

1°N. and ed. fratrum heremitarum ordinis. 

17 Ed. cum dilectionis affectu. 

18 N. and ed. Interrogastis a me homine romano. In N. the words homine 
romano are written in a marginal note by the same later hand. 

1° de differentia lacking in N. 

2°N. and ed. scripsimus. See in Prohemium of his commentary on 
Rhetorics. 

1 R, N. and ed. quedam dyalectica. 
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muniter quodammodo est cognoscere,” et nullius scientie de- 
terminate. Sed, si sic dicimus, quod credimus bene dicendum, 
consurgit quedam dubitatio; nam rethorica videtur quasi media 
inter scientias morales et rationales; videtur enim composita * 
ex utroque negotio, videlicet, dyalectico et politico.* Nam, ut 
dicitur primo Rethoricorum,”* contingit ** rethoricam, velut ad 
natam partem, quandam dyalectice esse et negocii quod est circa 
mores. Si ergo hec duo comprehendit *’ rethorica, quare magis 
est quedam dyalectica quam quedam politica et quare magis 
assentiendum est Philosopho qui collocat eam sub dyalectica, 
quam Tullio, qui videtur eam collocasse sub politica. 

Dicendum quod scientia denominatur ab eo cuius notitiam 
tradat; ** et, quia rethorica tradit notitiam quorundam com- 
munium, et non directe tradit notitiam moralis negocii, ideo 
dicitur esse ** indeterminati genc ris et *° esse quedam dyalectica, 
et non dicitur esse quedam politica.** Sicut enim temptativa 
applicat quedam * communia ad propria, et arguit circa scien- 


tias speciales, ut circa geometriam per quedam communia, 
propter quod videtur esse composita ex utroque negocio, vide- 
licet ** ex dyalectico et geometrico, tamen quia de geometria et 
de aliis specialibus scientiis,** non directe temptativa *° tradit 
notitiam, et temptator,*° secundum quod hujusmodi ignorat 
propria, sed solum novit communia, temptativa vero non est 


22.N. and ed. quodammodo est cognoscere. 
23'N., M. and ed. videtur enim esse composita. 
4M. sciliscet ex dyalectico et politico. 

*5 See I, 313, 46; 318, 46 (Didot). 

** contingit lacking in R. 

*7 comprehendit. R. has apprehendit. 

2°M., N., R. and ed. tradit. 

2° esse lacking in N. 

et lacking in R. 

$1 See Aegidius Rhet. I. 1, d. 4; Elene. lib. I. ¢. 8, lect. 3. 
%2 quedam lacking in M., R. and ed. 

38M. sciliscet. 

scientiis specialibus. 

35M. temptativa. 
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scientia specialis,*° sed est quedam dyalectica, ut probari *’ 
habet primo Elenchorum.* 

Sic et rethorica considerat quedam communia ad morale 
negocium; tamen,** per illa communia, non directe habetur 
notitia moralis negocii. Rethorica non est proprie sub politica, 
quia directe non tradit notitiam moralium,*° sed proprie est 
quedam dyalectica, quia directe tradit notitiam quorundam 
communium, ut declarari habet primo Rethoricorum.* 

Immo, sicut temptativa, quia eius, secundum quod hujus- 
modi, est scire communia et non propria, ideo cum per illa 


3¢°'M., N., R. and ed. vero non est quedam scientia. 

87 M., N. and ed. declarari. 

38 See II, 287, 35-36 (Didot): ‘H yap ore Siadexrixy. 

8° N. and ed. tamen quia per communia; M. and R. tamen quia per illa 
communia non directe tradit noticiam moralis negocit, rethorica non est 
sub politica quia non tradit directe notitiam moralium. 

*° At this point the glossarist of N. and ed. says: Videtur quod Aristo- 
teles primo Ethicorum c. 2 vel lect. 2 secundum S. Thomam tez. 5 collocet 
retho. sub politica. 

‘1 We can sum up the thought of Aegidius in his own words: Rhetorica 
est assecutiva dialecticae ... quaedam dialectica ... quia directe tradit 
notitiam quorundam communium ... immo sicut temptativa, quia eius 
secundum quod hujsmodi est scire communia et non propria ... per illa 
communia descendit ad specialia. ... In his commentary on the Rhetorics 
Aegidius had written: Rhetorica dicitur assecutiva dialecticae, sive quae- 
dam dialectica (I, fol. 6r, col. 2 of ed. Venice 1515), and also: nec dialec- 
tica, nec rhetorica sunt scientiae qualiter se habeat aliquod determinatum, 
sed sunt quaedam potentiae obtinendae ratione, idest sunt quaedam poten- 
tiae rationativae per quas in orationibus et locutionibus possumus obtinere 
et vincere adversarios (op. cit. I, fol. 7r, col. 2, ed. 1515). In the Pro- 
hemium of his In tres libr. Rhetoricorum, the famous commentator of 
Aristotle, Silvestro Mauro (1619-1687), resumes thus the Aristotelian 
thought: Dialectica dicitur a disputando . . . Rhetorica nomen sortitur a 
dicendo et est ars dicendi.... Differunt dialectica et rhetorica in hoc 
quod dialectica ordinatur ad disputandum probabiliter coram aliqualiter 
sapientibus; rhetorica ordinatur ad dicendum apte ad persuadendum popu- 
lum. ... Dialectica ut plurimum disputat de problematibus universalibus 
abstrahentibus a circumstantiis singularibus personarum, locorum ac tem- 
porum. Rhetorica, e converso, disserit praesertim de materiis moralibus 
ac politicis ac de problematibus restrictis ad singulares personas, loca et 
tempora. (In Aristotelis Opera omnia. Parisiis, P. Lethielleux, 1885-86, 
I, 638-639). 


‘ 
J 
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communia descendit ad specialia, ut ad geometrica, [dicitur 
esse] *? sophisticus geometricus, quia non arguit ex propriis 
gemetrie. Sic ** rethor, cuius est scire quedam communia, si 
per illa communia descendat ad specialia, ut ad politica, dicetur 
esse sophisticus politicus, quia non arguit ex propriis politice.** 


* * * 


5 restat 


Viso quomodo differt rethorica a politica et ethica,* 
videre quomodo politica et ethica differant inter se. Possumus *° 
autem inter eas, quantum ad presens,*’ triplicem differentiam 
assignare. 

Primo est quia ethica magis est de hiis que spectant ad regi- 
men unius, unde et ** communiter monastica appellatur. Poli- 
tica vero est magis de hiis que spectant ad regimen totius 
civitatis, et inde est quod politica quasi architectonica est 
respectu ethice, quia semper bonum gentis divinius est quam 
bonum unius, ut dicitur primo Ethicorum.* 

Secunda © differentia est quia ethica magis determinat ut 
simus boni amore honesti. Sed in libro Politicorum determi- 
nari magis habet ut simus boni timore pene, nam ™ eiusdem 
ad seipsum non est coactivum dominium. In regimine quo quis 


*? Words lacking only in the MS of Wolfenbuettel. All texts are here 
doubtful; I reconstruct according to the ed. 1525. 

R. ergo. 

“* Notwithstanding what is here affirmed, Aegidius writes in his De 
regimine principum that rhetoris vero et politici non est demonstrare sed 
persuadere (book I, pt. i, ch. i). With these words Aegidius approaches 
rhetoric to politics as sciences which both aspire to a practical end. 

“© N. and ed. differt rethorica ab ethica et a politica. 

“* et possumus. 

“* quantum ad presens lacking in R. 

“* et lacking in N. and ed. 


4° See II. 5-7. 
5° R. Secunda differentia est quia in ethica magis determinatur ut simus 
bonit... sed... declarari habet.... In M. Secundam differentiam as- 


signo quia in ethica magis determinatur ... sed in libro politicorum 
determinari habet. ... 
52M., N., R. and ed. nam quia. 


| 
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seipsum regit, non trahitur quis ut fiat bonus timore pene, sed 
solum amore honesti. Sed in politica, ubi sunt leges coactivam 
habentes potentiam,” trahitur quis ut fiat bonus ** timore pene. 
Possumus ergo dicere quod tripliciter quis fiat bonus.* Primo 
ex amore honesti; 2. ex monitione paterna; 3.°° ex timore 
pene.*° Primum spectat ad monasticam; secundum ad ycono- 
micam; tertium ad politicam. In monastica enim, sive in 
ethica, in qua agitur de regimine unius, non ™ inducitur quis © 
ad bonum * nisi ®° amore honesti, et non retrahitur a malo nisi 
ex vilitate vitii. Sed in yconomica, ubi agitur de regimine 
familiae, trahitur quis ad bonum * ex monitione paterna. Et 
quia aliqui sunt ita perversi, quos nec amor honesti, nec paterna 
monitio ad bonum trahit, ideo praeter yconomicam et ethicam,” 
oportuit dare politicam, per cuivs leges, timore pene, induce- 
rentur ad bonum illi qui sunt habentes perversam animam. 
Hoe est ergo quod videtur velle Philosophus 4 Ethicorum,® 
quod paterna quidem disciplina ** non habet forte [aliquid] *° 
coactivum, neque utique que unius viri. Lex autem, ut subdit, 
coactivam habet potentiam. Regimen ergo unius viri, quod 
spectat ad ethicam, et preceptio vel monitio paterna, que spectat 
ad yconomicam, non sufficienter inducunt homines ©“ ad bonum, 


and ed. whi leges coactivam habent potentiam. 

58M. etiam timore. 

54N. and ed. quod tripliciter inducitur quis ut sit bonus. 

R. et 3. 

5° See Aegidius in De regimine principum, Book I, pt. i, ch. 2. 

57 non lacking in M. 

58 N. and ed. aliquis. 

5°'M. ad hoc bonum. 

R. nisi ad ex [!] 

*1 ad bonum lacking in N. and ed. 

°2M., N., R. and ed. ethicam et yconomicam. 

*R. qui ait quod paterna quidem preceptio non habet forte aliquid 
coactivum. 

%*N., R. and ed. preceptio. 

aliquid lacking in W. 

66M. N., R. and ed. aliquos. 
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nisi assit *’ ibi lex coactivam habens potentiam que spectat | 
ad politicam.® 
Tertia autem differentia est que sumitur ex hiis ortum. Nam 


in regimine monastico *° 


non sunt iurgia; [sed in regimine 
politico ubi, timore pene, magis adhibetur manus quam animus, 
et actus exterior magis"* quam interior appetitus ut cessent 
lites et iurgia],’* oportet enim” in speciali per leges osten- 
dere quid sit iustum et quid iniustum. Non enim sufficit dicere 
iustum et bonum” consistunt * in medio, quod facit liber 


Ethicorum; ™ 


sed oportet descendere ad speciales materias, 
quid sit** ibi medium, et quid sit ibi iustum, quod faciunt leges. 


Unde,” si totam haberemus politicam, et esset completa tradita, 


traderentur in ea leges, et possemus per eas descendere quasi 
ad speciales contractus. Est ergo hec *° differentia: quia per 


N. and ed. adsit. 

N. and ed. quod. 

°° Here, and even more plainly in what follows, Aegidius gives a descrip- 
tion of politics which may appear too materialistic. It seems that for 
Aegidius, politics do not regard man’s interior. Perhaps his words here 
are rather strong; certainly they are incomplete. In his De regimine 
principum, treating of the law which has to consider the moral causes of 
political disorder, he will remember this passage of the De differentia, 
giving it the true and exact interpretation: ... morbus magis curari 
debet in radice quam alibi; magis debent intendere rectores civium circa 
reprimendas concupiscientias, quam circa alia. ... Meminimus tamen nos 
edidisse quendam tractatum De differentia ethicae rhetoricae et politicae, 
ubi dicta superficialiter considerata, contradicere videntur hiis que nunc 
divimus (1. III, pt. 3, ch. 18). Really, also in the De differentia, as we 
shall see, Aegidius looked very deeply into the spiritual significance and 
value of politics when he distinguished it from the laws. 

70M. and R. monostico. 

71 magis lacking in M. and R. 

[sed . . . turgia] lacking in W. 

™ M. and R. etiam. 

7 per lacking in M. 

7 N., R. and ed. non enim sufficit dicere quod iustum et bonum 

7° Ed. consistit. 

77 See II, 55, 24 (Didot). 

TN. est. 

7M. and R. et si. 

®°R. heo tertia differentia. 
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ethicam habetur quid sit bonum magis in generali; per politi- 
cam vero, magis in speciali. Sunt ergo, tam ethica, quam 
politica, de actibus humanis; sed non eodem modo, ut patet * 


per habita.* 
* * * 


Verum, quia inter legistas vos esse dicitis,** ut legistis satis- 
facere valeatis, quantum [compre ]hendere** possum de legibus, 
aliqua dicam. 

Non credo quod subiectum in legibus sint leges, nec *° subi- 
ectum in decretalibus sint decretales, ut quidam dicere volue- 
runt. Sic enim perfacile ** esset omnium assignare subiectum, 
dicendo quod in logicalibus [subiectum] * sunt logycalia; et in 
naturalibus, naturalia. Oportet ergo subtilius investigare su- 
biectum. Credo enim quod in legibus subiectum sint actus 
humani de quibus tanquam per proprias passiones probant, 
quid iustum et quid iniustum. Leges, ergo, subalternantur 
morali philosophia, cum tota philosophia moralis de actibus 
humanis existat [et] ** inter ceteras partes philosophie moralis, 
lege plus conveniunt cum politica. Dictum est enim quod leges 
imponere pertinet ad politicam.** Politica enim in dues partes 
dividitur: in legum positivam, et in legum conservativam, ut 
videtur Philosophus velle in VI Ethicorum.® Considerare 
ergo de legibus spectat ** ad eos quos vocamus legistas et etiam 
ad politicam,” sed non eodem modo. Politica, enim, leges 


81 patet lacking in N. 

82M. per habitam. 

83'M., N., R. and ed. vos dicitis esse. 
84 W. apprehendere. 

85 M., N., R. and ed. nec quod. 

8° M., N., R. and ed. facile. 

87 Lacking in W., N. and ed. 

88 Lacking in W. 

8° N, and ed. ad politicam pertinet. 
*° See II, 71, 5-10 (Didot). 

*1N. and ed. pertinet. 

R. ad politicos. 
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tradit ** per modum artis; legiste, vero, leges tradunt sine arte. 
Non, enim considerant legiste de talibus per modum scientifi- 
cum, sed per modum narrativum. Sic ergo legiste se videntur 
habere ad politicos, sicut vulgares et layci** ad dyalecticos. 
Vulgares, enim, et laici sunt quidam ydiote dyalectici, quia 
utuntur politica sine arte; sic legiste sunt quidam ydiote 
politici quia utuntur politica sine arte. Et hec vobis de quesito 
sufficiant.*° 
C. Criticism 


In the text notes, we have emphasized some of the ideas pro- 
fessed by our author. We shall now say something about the 
position which he has taken up regarding the problem of the 
relations between ethics and politics. 

The first observation to be made is that the De differentva is 
profoundly imbued with Aristotelian ideas. Aristotle had 
taught, that man’s ultimate aim is e’dapovia (happiness), in 
which he included self-sufficiency and independence (avrapxea). 
But, how can one achieve happiness? Really, it is difficult to 
reconstruct, at this point, the Aristoteleian teaching, which 
appears to oscillate between intellectual and practical activities. 


°° N. and ed. tractat. 

*R., N. and ed. layci se habent. This Aegidian theory is of striking 
importance. Many modern schools of law do not attach much importance 
to this fundamental division. The Aegidian doctrine of the division of law 
from politics assures the predominance of the moral and unwritten law 


over the written law; it assures the superexistential character of law, 


fixing the law as a transcendental rule and as an organizing principle of 
the written law. This is the knowledge of law which only jurists possess, 
but not that of the lawyer, because the jurist leges tradit per modum artis 
or, per modum scientificum and the lawyers leges tradunt sine arte, or, per 
modum narrativum, Prof. De Vecchio says: .. . il giwrista, a differenza 
del leguleio, non pud appagarsi di cid che nelle leggi sta scritto, ma deve 
pure considerarne Vintrinseco fondamento. Conoscere le singole norme non 
basta, se non si pon mente allo spirito che le muove, e che ha la sua prima 
radice nel nostro medesimo spirito. La particolarita delle leggi, rimanda 
alla universalita del diritto; e il pensiero dell’ universale é filosofia. 
Giurisprudenza e filosofia non possono, percid, andare disgiunte.... (In 
Sui principi generali del diritto. Modena, Soc. tip. Modenese, 1921, 62.) 

°° N. and ed. add valete. 
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With regard to the latter, it can be said that Aristotle was 
far from being an epicurean. Aristotle seeks what is best,” 


‘ but always, however, a best which can be found in this earthly 


life. So that, health, wealth, fame, honors, sweet bonds of 
family life and of friendship, gifts of intellect and heart, are 
all included in the Aristotelian conception of what is the object 
in his moral science. And, as he considers political life to be 
the best and most perfect form of life in which individual and 
family life naturally find their fulfilment, it was within its 
limits that he had, perforce, to seek the aim which is said to be 
essentially human. As a matter of fact, the Philosopher held 
that to live a full political life is to reach happiness and, con- 
sequently, the highest point of perfection.*’ Politics, therefore, 
attained a deeply moral and religious significance for the 
Stagirite. Political science was in reality nought but moral 
science extended to the field of those theories which dealt with 
the common good of the State. And so, the doctrine of virtue 
and the technique of administration became of equal importance 
and value in political science. 

This conception, which over-estimated politics and conferred 
on it an absolute value, constituted, in the Greco-Roman world, 
the basis of and the justification for the theory of State tyranny. 

But, with the advent of Christianity there arose a new vision 
of the world, and the ultimate aim of man was transferred from 
the purely natural to the supernatural life of Grace. Thus 
politics were represented as being only, scholastically speaking, 
a useful aim for man, while the honest and delectable aim, was 
put beyond the reach of our earthly existence. Since the 
coming of Christ it has not been possible to value an action 
only by the consideration of its political results. With Chris- 
tianity, the confusion of ethics, religion and politics,—which 

°° Bth. Nic. I. 2, 28; Polit. I. 1, 1. 

Nic. VIII. I, 4; Pol. I. 1, 9; in Pol. III. 5, 14: Totro 


@ paper, rd Env evdamdyws. . . . 
* For this division, see St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, art. 6. 
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was one of the main features of the pagan world—was ended. 
Only then did it become possible to see clearly, that politics 
had its own object, which was not to be confused with, or 
reduced to that of ethics and religion. On account of the 
Christian vision of life, while religion was disengaging itself 
from earthly and naturalistic bonds and returning once more 
to its original purity, one may say that political science was 
essentially established. 

Morals, religion and ethics were no longer confused and 
blurred. And not even separation was permissible: a very 
delicate system of relations, which cannot be described here, 
replaced the chaos which an unfaithful world had introduced. 

Neither the spirit nor the Christian speculation of the Middle 
Ages escaped the upheaval of values which occurred in the field 
of social systems. Thus, for example, we read in the Summa 
theologica of St. Thomas a solemn condemnation of the pagan 
philosophy which had subordinated moral and religious interests 
to politics: Homo non ordinatur ad communitatem politicam 
secundum se totum et secundum omnia sua.*® But, notwith- 
standing this condemnation, mediaeval Scholastic philosophy 
was strongly influenced by the Aristotelian teaching and was 
not able to see clearly in the solution of the problem. In vain 
Friar Oliverius addressed himself to one of the most famous 
Parisian theologians, namely, Aegidius Romanus, the doctor 
fundatissimus, for help. It may be supposed that this solemn 
Parisian professor did not satisfy the speculative need of the 
Dominican friar, nor his juridical sensibility. 

In fact, in his reply, Aegidius affirms theories which are 
entirely Aristotelian. Also this Christian philosopher con- 
sidered politics, as individual ethics, a branch of moral science. 

Politics and ethics refer to human acts: Circumcernunt enim 
actus humanos. And, to the question: Why is it not possible 
to classify rhetoric as ethics, under the heading of politics, our 


°° T-II, q. XXI, a. 4, ad 3. 
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theologian invariably replies: because morals are not the real 
object of rhetoric: quia rhetorica directe non tradit notitiam 
moralium. When later, he wrote the De regimine principum, 
a most remarkable treatise which alone should be sufficient to 
make him famous, this theory on the relations between ethics 
and politics is again maintained. 

Aegidius, after having stated this essential identification of 
two sciences, passes on to examine the secondary differences 
which he thinks it is possible to establish between them. 

The first difference deals with quantity. In fact politics, 
which is the regime of the multitude (regimen plurium), 
include the regime of the individual (ethica; monastica; 
regimen unius), and the regime of family life (regimen 
familiae ; oeconomica). This being the author’s idea, it is easy 
to understand how, like Aristotle, he calls politics architectonica, 
when monastics and economics are concerned, as these are the 
natural outcome and fulfilment of both. 

The second difference deals with the means by which each 
can reach its own end. While in monastics, the aim is reached 
only through the pure love of the individual for virtue (amore 
honestt), and in family discipiine it is only the paternal 
authority which guides (ex monitione paterna), in politics, 
coercive means constitute one of the main features. The means 
which are at the disposal of politics, are there, as the Christian 
author says, to help human nature in its weakness. This nature 
being much inclined to evil, often finds, in the fear of corporal 
punishment, a potent stimulus for good. 

The third difference deals with the method and is the natural 
outcome of the two differenees described above. While in 
monastics actions are judged according to very general moral 
principles, which are sufficient to furnish a just criterion for 
their valuation and discrimination, in politics, where actions 
are judged by their outward manifestations, it is necessary, for 
justice sake, to go into details and, particularly, to show what is 
right and what is wrong, and which acts are good and which 
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bad. By this method, it is possible to reduce contentions and 
conflicts to a minimum. 

Only once in De differentia does the author speak in favor of 
the rational and technical character of politics, that is, when he 
says that in politics use is made of coercive means. But this is 
far from being sufficient: technicality in politics has a far 
larger territory. And there is not even an allusion to the dis- 
tinction of morals, merely as applied to politics, and morals, 
which are only political. 

The confusion that Aristotle introduced between ethics and 
politics ended, on account of his naturalistic vision of human 
life, most beneficially for this world of generation and corrup- 
tion. So that it can be said that, in the pagan world, an attempt 
had been made to politicize morals and religion, an attempt, in 
other words, to reduce these two to a pure political expression 
and value, subordinating them entirely to political interests. 
The Christian Middle Ages continued this confusion of morals 
and politics, but they sought, generally speaking, to reach an 
end which was diametrically opposed. 

So in Aegidius’ De differentia and in his De regimine prin- 
cipum we are confronted with an attempt to moralize politics, 
while in his De ecclesiastica potestate, in which the Pope is 
considered as the legitimate holder of the two swords, we are 
faced by the author’s attempt to absorb the political element 
into that of religion. — 

Attention may therefore be drawn to the fact that, if Scholas- 
tic philosophers, like Aristotle, have confused morals with 
politics, this confusion had not the same significance for them 
as it had for the Stagirite. The Aristotelian influence was 
concentrated on the form rather than the substance. But, at 
this point, we must add that the theologizing mentality which 
attempted to reduce politics to a religious and moral value and 
expression and, as a natural consequence of this, affirmed the 
absolute dependence of the State on the Church, was more the 
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outcome of the influence of the Platonic-Augustinian mentality 
than of the Aristotelian. 

This last produced a current of thought far removed from 
extravagance or exaggeration which stood for progress in meta- 
physics and also in political philosophy.*°° The theocratic 
theory, or theory of the direct power had, as a matter of fact, 
its origin chiefly in St. Augustine, in his doctrine of Grace and 
in the ideas which he developed in De civitate Det. Through 
the tradition of a Gregory VII (d. 1085), of a St. Bernard, 
the doctor mellifluus (1091-1133), and a Hugh of St. Victor 
(1097-1148), John of Salisbury (d. 1181), Innocent III (1198- 
1216), Alexander of Hales, the doctor irrefragabilts (d. 1245), 
our Aegidius, with the publication of his De ecclesiastica 
potestate, became the most representative defender of this 
school. 

It is Aegidius indeed who affirms that royal power exists for 
the benefit of ecclesiastical power, and that it proceeds directly 
from it: Potestas regis est per potestatem ecclesiasticam et a 
potestate ecclesiastica.*~ It is the Church’s right to appoint 
the civil ruler: nullus est . . . dignus aliqua potestate, nist 
sub ecclesia et per ecclesiam.’*” Private property itself is under 
the direct power of the Church: in omnibus temporalibus ec- 
clesia habet dominium universale.** The unbeliever has no 
rightful possessions: infideles omni possessione et dominio et 
potestate qualibet sunt privatt.>* 

Such surprising theories were merely the logical result of the 
first principles taught by Aegidius Romanus in De differentia 
where he confuses politics with ethics. 


100 This current of thought, defender of the theory of the indirect power, 
which prevailed among Catholic thinkers, is represented by St. Thomas, 
Jacobus of Viterbo (d. 1308), John of Paris surnamed Surdus (d. 1306), 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), John of Viterbo, author of a Liber de regi- 
mine civitatum—and mostly by Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621). 

101 De eccl. pot., pt. II, ch. 5. 

10% Thid., pt. II, ch. 8. 

1° Thid., pt. II, ch. 10. 

104 Thid., pt. II, ch. 11. 
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The Augustinian and Aegidian current of political philoso- 
phy continued to have, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, many important followers. During these centuries 
it maintained a certain supremacy over the doctrine of Chris- 
tian thinkers. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Machiavelli’s Principe was written against it. In this work a 
theory of government was expressed which had already been 
employed for a long time by the kingdoms, principalities and 
republics of the Renaissance. The work has a pure reactionary 
value. Religion, which for mediaeval thinkers, superseded 
everything else, in Machiavelli’s doctrine is entirely dethroned 
and is regarded as a part of the State machinery. It represents, 
as do all political movements which are derived from it, a return 
to paganism. 

It was thought by many that the publication of Il Principe 
coincided with the creation of political science. This judgment 
of the work is exaggerated. It is impossible to deny that [1 
Principe powerfully contributed to the progress of political 
science, because it emphasized the rational technical element, 
which is necessary to it and which had been neglected too much 
by mediaeval speculation, but it must be admitted that the 
famous booklet, in a certain sense, also caused political science 
to take backward steps. As a matter of fact, it attempted to 
undervalue the function that the moral and religious element 
effectively accomplishes in politics. 

It was necessary to correct, perfect and fulfil tradition and 
not, on the contrary, to deny it, as Machiavelli did. His work 
was useful, as useful as that of Aegidius Romanus, but neither 
of them embraced the whole truth, neither of them had a 
scientific value. 

Modern political science aims at avoiding both the excesses 
by which progress always has been delayed, that is, pietism and 
pure technicality. 


Gerrarpo Brunt. 
Vatican Library, 
Vatican City. 
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PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF TEMPERANCE 


N this paper we intend to analyze Plato’s doctrine of tem- 
perance from at least three different viewpoints: first, 
temperance in itself as an individual virtue; second, temper- 
ance as being socially appropriable or the place of temperance 
in the state; and third, temperance in relation to the other 
virtues of wisdom, justice, piety and courage. Our analysis 
will attempt to follow this order, but of course one must real- 
ize the difficrlty of keeping to any such order; our subjects 
are bound to overlap somewhat. Plato himself gives us no 
orderly presentation of his doctrine of temperance, hence our 
analysis will be an attempt to synthesize in as orderly a manner 
as possible his scattered ideas on the subject. 

Let us turn then to our first point. What is temperance per 
sé, Or, as a virtue in the individual? The Charmides, although 
it affords us no final solution of the problem, gives us many 
valuable suggestions. First of all we have the character of 
Charmides himself “ who is as fair and good within as he is 
without.” A youth of noble ancestry, of promising wisdom, 
quietness, blushing modesty, and a noble harmony existing be- 
tween his soul and body. And the answers of Charmides to the 
queries of Socrates concerning the nature of temperance, may, 
to some extent, be said to reveal his own character. First of all 
he replies that temperance is quietness. (159) * Socrates easily 
refutes this and Charmides offers another suggestion—that tem- 
perance is modesty. (160) Again Charmides is refuted and 
other suggestions are put forth: “‘ Temperance is doing one’s 
own business.” (160) “ Temperance is self-knowledge.” (165) 
Finally: “and this is wisdom and temperance and self-knowl- 
edge—for a man to know what he knows, and what he does not 
know.” (167) The dilemma which results from this last defini- 


1 The text of the quotations is that of the Jowett translation. 
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tion really gives us the problem of temperance for Plato, i. e. 
how can temperance be made profitable, how can it lead us to the 
good life, or finally how are we to make it socially appropriable ? 

It is interesting to note that in this dialogue we have pre- 
sented practically all the elements of temperance. In spite of 
the fact that Plato refutes the answers of Charmides we find 
nevertheless that quietness, order, modesty, self-knowledge and 
wisdom are essentially parts of temperance. The only sugges- 
tion put forth by Charmides that is not found later in other 
dialogues is the one given to him by Critias that “ temperance is 
doing our own business.” (161) 

If we turn to some of the other dialogues we find all these 
elements, and others too, developed at greater length. For 
example, the quietness, order and calmness of temperance is put 
forth in Politicus, 306: “In speaking of the mind, we say how 
calm! how temperate!—and again we speak of actions as de- 
liberate and gentle, and of the voice as smooth and deep, and of 
all rhythmical movement and of music in general as having a 
proper solemnity. To all of these we attribute not courage, but 
a name iudicative of order.” 

Temperance, then, in this vulgar sense is something gentle, 
soft, quiet and placid and may easily belong to many men. But 
a temperance of that nature alone will not lead us to the good. 
Such temperance must be aided by knowledge. Pleasure here 
is the test of this temperance, of gentleness, etc. A man hecomes 
really temperate when the pleasures of his life exceed the pains; 
therefore he must choose the true pleasures, and in order to do 
that he must master himself and act from knowledge. 


He who knows the temperate life will describe it as in all things 
gentle, having gentle pains and gentle pleasures, and placid desires and 
loves not insane; whereas the intemperate life is impetuous in all things, 
and has violent pains and pleasures and vehement and stinging desires, 
and loves utterly insane; and in the temperate life the pleasures exceed 
the pains, and in the intemperate life the pains exceed the pleasures in 
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greatness and number and intensity. From this it would follow that no 
man is voluntarily intemperate; but that the whole multitude of men 
lack temperance in their lives, either from ignorance or from want of 
self-control or both. (Laws, 734) 


It appears from this that temperance is not to be isolated; at 
least, it must be conjoined with the virtue of wisdom if it is 
to have any real meaning or to be counted as a good. This 
same point is further strengthened in the Protagoras, in which 
Plato demonstrates the union of wisdom with the various 
virtues. “ Then temperance and wisdom are the same, as before 
justice and holiness appeared to us to be nearly the same.” 
(Protag., 358) 

In still another passage Plato insists upon the fact that tem- 
perance is not to be isolated from the virtue of wisdom, and also 
brings out an admission that there are two distinct kinds of 
temperance, the vulgar and the philosophical— temperance 
in the vulgar sense, not that which in the exaggerated language 
of some philosopky is demonstrated to be prudence, but that 
which is the natural gift of children and animals, and makes 
some of them live continently, but when isolated, was as we said 
hardly worth reckoning in the catalogue of goods.” (Laws, 
711) 

As I interpret this passage with its implications, the vulgar 
sort of temperance is a sort of natural instinct that we all have, 
i. e. we all desire the pleasurable and in most cases pleasure is 
a fair criterion for our actions. But some of us make mistakes 
and are won over by false pleasures. Here acquired opinion 
or knowledge enters in and enables us to distinguish between 
the true and the false in the pleasurable, and this will represent 
a higher kind of temperance. Thus in the Phaedrus: 


Let us note that in every one of us there are two guiding and ruling 
principles which lead us whither they will; one is the natural desire of 
pleasure, the other is an acquired opinion which is in search of the best; 
and these two are sometimes in harmony and then again at war, and 
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sometimes the one, sometimes the other conquers. When opinion con- 
quers, and by the help of reason leads us to the best, the conquering 
principle is called temperance; but when desire, which is devoid of 
reason, rules in us and drags us to pleasure, that power of misrule is 
called excess. (237) 


From this quotation and from others we have given it seems 
as though there is a contradiction in Plato on the nature of 
temperance. He seems to make room for two kinds of temper- 
ance, the vulgar and the rational, the former being a sort of 
natural instinct. Yet by saying in the Phaedrus that the 
“ natural desire of pleasure, devoid of reason, leads to excess,” 
he evidently does not intend us to understand that “ this power 
of misrule” is in any sense temperance. The solution, as I 
understand it, is that there is a temperance in the vulgar sense, 
but that this simply means a sort of natural instinct we all 
possess inasmuch as we are guided by the pleasurable and this 
is generally a fair criterion of a way of life for most of us. 
But since we are rational beings we transmute this vulgar tem- 
perance by our own experience as rational beings. That is, 
through experience in the ways of life and through continued 
application of our rational faculty we come to learn the true 
moral life and in the end acquired opinion or knowledge will 
either conquer the tendencies of this natural temperance or 
bring it into harmony with the rational faculty, for “ if isolated 
it can hardly be worth reckoning in the catalogue of goods.” 
(Laws, 711) 

Let us now turn to a second conception of temperance, 
namely, temperance as self-mastery. Knowledge in the moral 
life it would seem means essentially knowledge of self. If you 
really know yourself you will follow the best moral activities 
and so acquire true happiness. Self-knowledge means also self- 
control or self-mastery, for if you allow the passions to run away 
with you they will sweep you on to many pleasures, a great 
number of which will be false and so will bring misery instead 
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of happiness. “I mean that every man is his own ruler—a 
man should be temperate and master of himself, and ruler of his 
own pleasures and passions.” (Gorgias, 491) 

This is even more cogently expressed in the Phaedrus: “ After 
this their happiness depends upon their self-control; if the 
better elements of the mind which lead to order and philosophy 
prevail, then they pass their life in this world in happiness and 
harmony—masters of themselves and orderly—enslaving the 
vicious and emancipating the virtuous elements.—” (256) 

Now the question arises, in what way may we obtain this 
virtue of temperance? It is easy to agree with a principle of 
self-control or self-mastery, and a few of us may actually attain 
to such a state. But how do even the few attain it, and again, 
once attained by the few, how is their happiness to be safe- 
guarded from those who cannot follow such a virtue; and how 
can we educate the many in this virtue? In other words, in 
order to have a good state we must find some means of educating 
the many in temperance; or, how is temperance socially 
appropriable ? 

First of all it is necessary that the future guardians of our 
State should possess temperance. This is to be given them by 
education and environment. We learn something of this in the 
Republic :—“ Simplicity in music was the parent of temperance 
in the soul; and simplicity in gymnastic of health in the body.” 
(406) This seems to apply more to our first notion of tem- 
perance, for simplicity in music would tend to establish a gentle- 
ness and quietness of the soul. But it must not be carried to 
excess, for it will result in effeminacy. (Rep., 411) 

It would seem from this that the first step in educating the 
guardians in temperance is to moderate the natural instinct of 
temperance, which they possess in common with all, by means 
of simple music. But, of course, this is not enough and we are 
told again that the temperate man must possess self-mastery. 
(Rep., 431) But this means knowledge or wisdom, and as such, 
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the virtue is not possible to all men; only the selected few will 
have the intelligence to be temperate and, therefore, will be 
given the means to cultivate that virtue by education and en- 
vironment. By this I mean simply that only the few will 
possess that inherent or natural wisdom which will enable them 
to practice the virtue of temperance in this last sense, and which 
will be strengthened in them by further education and the 
influence of the environment. I think that this is a true inter- 
pretation of Plato’s meaning, for in the Republic, 431, we read: 


Temperance is a sort of harmony, because temperance is unlike cour- 
age and wisdom, each of which resides in a part only, the one making 
the State wise and the other valiant; not so temperance, which extends 
to the whole, and runs through all the notes of the scale, and produces 
a harmony of the weaker and the stronger and the middle class, whether 
you suppose them to be stronger or weaker in wisdom or power or 
numbers or wealth, or anything else. Most truly then may we deem 
temperance to be the agreement of the naturally superior and inferior, 
as to the right to rule of either, both in states and individuals. 


The meaning revealed here to me is that there are some 
individuals in the state who are naturally superior to others and, 
by virtue of that natural difference, will possess the virtue of 
temperance in the sense of self-mastery. 

But there still remains the question of giving temperance to 
the rest of mankind—to make it socially appropriable in a 
more universal sense. The answer to this question is given to 
us in the quotation just referred to. (Rep., 431). But before 
taking up this solution I wish to make a few remarks on the 
significance of certain passages in the Laws, 773 and the Politi- 
cus, 306. In the former we are told: ‘‘ Now to add to the law 
an express provision, not only that the rich man shall not marry 
into the rich family, nor the powerful into the family of the 
powerful, but that the slower natures shall be compelled to 
enter into marriage with the quicker, and the quicker with the 
slower—” And in the latter quotation: “ But the true art of 
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government first preparing the material by education, weaves 
the two elements into one. The warp—strong element of 
courage is combined with the woof—soft element of temperance. 
These she binds together with the eternal elements of the 
honorable, the good, and the just.” 

Here, in my opinion, we have an attempt on the part of 
the rulers to moderate the natural instinct of temperance that 
exists in all and to elevate it to a higher level, thus bringing 
greater harmony into the State. The process is somewhat 
similar to the use of simple music to moderate the natural 
instinct of temperance in the guardians. 

But the greatest means for ensuring the temperance of the 
many and thus making possible the harmonious State is to apply 
the element of obedience that exists in the higher form of 
temperance. 

This element is found in the individual soul and in the 
State. In the Republic, 431 we read: . 


In the human soul there is a better and also a worse principle; and 
when the better has the worse under control, then a man is said to be 
master of himself; and this is a term of praise: but when, owing to 
evil education or association, the better principle, which is also the 
smaller, is overwhelmed by the greater mass of the worse—in this case 
he is blamed and is called the slave of self and unprincipled. 


Thus to have self-mastery we must obey the rational impulse 
of our nature. To be disobedient to the rational faculty results 
in an enslavement of the person to his passions and pleasures. 
The lower classes in society are not in a position to obey “ the 
better principle of the soul” because they have not been edu- 
eated or born for this duty. Their only hope of being temperate 
lies in an obedience to those who have the happy faculty of 
possessing temperance and can point out to them what they must 
do in order to be temperate. Temperance, then, in the higher 
degree, for the lower classes is not something inherent but is 
acquired through obedience to the ruling class—-the guardians. 
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This I think is a just interpretation of: “ In the new state one 
of these conditions is realized; for the State is master of itself 
—the rule of the better part over the worse. The meaner 
desires of the many are held down by the virtuous desires and 
wisdom of the few. The State which has the passions and 
desires of the many controlled by the few may be rightly called 
temperate.” (Rep., 431) True temperance, then, means not 
only education but high birth as well, and, as such, it becomes 
limited to the few whom the rest must follow blindly. 

This last result of our analysis of temperance seems to ele- 
vate that virtue still more. Temperance is not mere self- 
mastery, for, if it were so, it would seem that all men might 
acquire it. But this is denied and the only temperance given 
to the lower classes is a sort of social temperance, an obedience 
to their rulers. Temperance, then, in the highest sense, is even 
somewhat above any principle of self-mastery. Or, perhaps, it 
might be better to say that it is self-mastery but in a limited 
sense; it depends upon the self you are referring to. Self- 
mastery is an esoteric principle because it applies only to the 
best educated and the best born. And the best educated are 
such because they are born of the best; they are near to the 
gods. Indeed, we might say that something of the divine is 
partaken in by temperance in its highest sense. Only the ab- 
solute master of self, or the truly temperate, can contemplate the 
eternal verities. He must be a master of the changing tempers 
of the soul, if he would be a friend of God. Thus in the Laws, 
716: “ Now God is the measure of all things; and he who would 
be dear to God must, as far as is possible, be like him and such 
as he is. Wherefore the temperate man is the friend of God, for 
he is like him; and the intemperate man is unlike him; and 
different from him and unjust.” Or better yet in the Republic, 
500 :— 


For he, Adeimantus, whose mind is fixed upon true being, has surely 
not time to look down upon the affairs of earth, or to be filled with 
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malice and envy, contending against men: his eye is ever directed 
toward things fixed and immutable, which he sees neither injuring nor 
injured by one another, but all in order moving according to reason; 
these he imitates, and to these he will, as far as he can, conform himself. 


The truly temperate man then acquires his temperance, one 
might say, in two different ways. First of all, he has been 
educated toward this ideal by others who have had a previous 
insight or intuition of the divine realm and realize most clearly 
in what temperance must consist. Secondly, we might say that 
the truly temperate man acquires some of his qualities of a tem- 
perate character by being able to have a like experience of a 
contemplation of the eternal verities, and being able to exalt 
himself from the mundane world with its strife and struggle, its 
disorder, in a word—its intemperance. He appreciates more 
thoroughly the nature of his temperate character by his intui- 
tion of the divine realm, and this intuition which he possesses in 
virtue of his education and innate wisdom, enables him to ap- 
proach more definitely to the divine order and exalt his own 
nature. 

Furthermore, he will endeavor to model his own life and 
character on the basis of the divine beauty, order, and reason. 
He will realize, inasmuch as he has been born with considerable 
wisdom and has acquired the rest, the necessity and the goodness 
of following out and obeying as far as he can the divine order. 

Continuing our account of the element of obedience in tem- 
perance we may erect a sort of hierarchy of relationships of 
obedience. The inferior man may practice temperance by obey- 
ing his superiors, and, in this way, will the state possess tem- 
perance. The superior man has the virtue of temperance 
because of his education and inherent wisdom. And this 
superior wisdom of his enables him to perceive the divine order, 
and, in perceiving it, he will follow and obey it, for he is wise. 
Thus the lower class is obedient to the superior few and these, 
in turn, are obedient to the Gods. 
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This analysis brings out another important element in the 
virtue of temperance, namely, that of order. A well ordered 
soul is a temperate soul. The inferior class in the State can 
acquire a harmony of the soul only by following out what is 
laid down to them by the superior few. The latter strive to 
bring about a temperance or order in their souls which shall be 
a true reflection of the divine order. Corresponding to the 
“music of the spheres ” there will also be a sort of “‘ music of 
the soul ” in the philosopher. 

Turning now from this speculation let us summarize briefly 
our answer to the question as to whether or not temperance is 
socially appropriable. Temperance is socially appropriable if 
we grant a state or society in which the truly temperate, the 
philosophers, shall rule with full authority. Whether or not we 
base the temperance of the rulers on theology, we must at least 
grant that they possess this virtue; and that by means of their 
political power and also by means of the “ royal lie” they will 
be able to extend that virtue to all society. The common man 
will possess the virtue of temperance only by obeying the ruler 
and following his advice. And he will obey with docility be- 
cause he has swallowed the myths of the philosophers. Conse- 
quently, he and everyone else will order their lives according to 
the laws of the rulers who know what is best for the common 
man. In this is their temperance constituted, and in this way 
is temperance socially appropriable. 

We now have to deal with our last topic: the relation of 
temperance to the other virtues. Let us begin our analysis by 
comparing the relation that exists between temperance and 
courage, for courage is the lowest in the scale of virtues. Our 
problem here is fairly easy after a careful analysis of temper- 
ance. We learned that there was a vulgar sort of temperance 
and a higher kind which, in the final analysis, approached 
almost to synonymity with wisdom. Considering the first kind 
of temperance it is comparatively easy to point out a parity be- 
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tween the two virtues. Thus in the Politicus, 306: “TI shall 
venture to put forward a strange theory about them. . . . That 
they are two principles which are full of hatred and antagonism 
to one another, and pervade a great part of nature... .”. 

But this sort of temperance is not emphasized as our final 
analysis has shown. Temperance is almost identified with wis- 
dom, and any final analysis of the virtue must show it to be 
in general second only to wisdom in the scale of virtues. Plato, 
himself, puts it there in Laws, 631: ‘ Wisdom is chief and 
leader of the divine class of goods, and next follows temperance; 
and from the union of these two with courage springs justice, 
and fourth in the scale of virtue is courage.” 

The virtue of holiness or piety is treated of but sparingly by 
Piato. The principal dialogue in which there is any extended 
treatment of this virtue is the Huthyphro and even here no 
definite doctrine is set forth. Later on we learn, of course, that 
piety is related to knowledge as are all the other virtues. 
(Protagoras) But nowhere as far as I can see does Plato bring 
out the relationship of piety to any of the other virtues. And 
in the Laws, 631, he describes for us the scale of virtues but 
does not mention piety there. My only conclusion is that, in the 
end, he coalesces the virtue of piety with that of temperance. 
For the philosopher in contemplating and following the divine 
order and thus making himself temperate is really achieving 
piety as well. In ordering himself after the divine and making 
himself dear to the Gods he is holy and pious. 

When we turn to the relation of temperance to justice a more 
difficult problem awaits us. In their social setting the two seem 
closely connected. Justice is essentially a social virtue and con- 
sists in every citizen performing some definite function in the 
community life. He will do his own job and not meddle in the 
affairs of others or try to undertake things for which he is not 
fitted. Now temperance in the State consists in the obedience 
of men to the laws of the rulers. To do your own work is 
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justice, but to do your own work and remain satisfied with it 
because of your obedience to the rulers who have selected that 
task for you is temperance. And your obedience depends upon 
the faith with which you accept the “ royal lie ”. 

Interpreted in this way it is easy to discern the close simi- 
larity between the two virtues. But temperance can also be 
taken in a wider sense as we have shown. Temperance partakes 
of wisdom and approaches the divine: justice is much more 
practical and concerns itself entirely with the administration of 
the state. It is preeminently a social virtue. Temperance is 
both a social and an individual virtue; it is higher and is 
second in the scale of virtues. 

There remains, then, but the relation between temperance and 
wisdom. Temperance, in the highest sense, is hard to dis- 
tinguish from wisdom. For the temporate man we saw was 
like unto God, and; his own nature became orderly and divine 
as he held converse with God. Such temperance seems identical 
with the virtue of wisdom which, in the highest sense, is con- 
templation of the eternal verities, of God, and of the divine 
order. But temperance applies to the social order as well, while 
the life of wisdom is not bound up with the social life. The 
life of wisdom means contemplation in itself. But temperance 
although containing this element of wisdom and needing it in 
order to apply temperance to the many as well as to the few, has 
wider ramifications. It is a virtue which resides in the superior 
few because of their wisdom, but it is also a virtue which ex- 
tends or is applied to the social order by these superior few. 
However, a life of pure contemplation is not possible to man. 
The philosopher in a way must do penance for the royal lie 
by descending into the cave and imparting his knowledge as 
best as he can to his fellow men. His life is bound up with 
theirs; whatever life of wisdom and contemplation he possesses 
is but ephemeral; the major part of his life is spent here on 
earth. 
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The principal distinction between the two virtues then, seems 
to be this: the virtue of wisdom is possible only to a few and 
can be practised to the full only in a few moments of contempla- 
tion that they may seize whenever they can. Outside of the 
sphere of contemplation, wisdom, obtained from contemplation 
of the divine order, serves the social order and thus is identical 
with temperance. Temperance, seems to remain above all a 
social and a practical virtue, one which obtains its principles 
and its rules from those brief moments of the life of wisdom 
and then applies them to society. We may say then that wisdom 
and temperance are really identical in the social order; they 
fuse here and perform a common function. Outside of this, 
however, they differ. Wisdom is the greater virtue and the 
life of wisdom is superior to the life of temperance, for the life 
of wisdom means communion with the gods, and from the ideal 
knowledge obtained in this state is formed the virtue of 
temperance. 


Joun A. Movrant. 


St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minn. 
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THE THEORY OF DIVINE ILLUMINATION IN 
SAINT BONAVENTURA 


AINT Bonaventura is generally recognized as the out- 
S standing representative of pre-thomistic Augustinianism.* 
Mediaeval philosophy prior to the days of Saint Thomas was 
predominantly Augustinian in the sense that the men of that 
period accepted Saint Augustine as their master and, basing 
their philosophy and theology on the principles laid down by 
him, endeavored to make their doctrines conform to his. 

For a long time, the only works of Aristotle which these men 
possessed were those dealing with logic, with the result that, 
although he was regarded as an authority in logic, he was 
practically unknown in physics, metaphysics and the other 
departments of philosophic speculation. The Greek text of 
Aristotle’s works had been lost and, it was only at the end of 
the eleventh century, that the Spaniards defeating the Moors 
seized their library containing Aristotle in an Arabic translation 
together with the writings of Avicenna, Averroés and the other 
Arabian philosophers. These works were translated into Latin, 
but the Aristotle thus known was quite different from the 
original, due to the fact that he had been corrupted by being 
translated from Greek through Syriac, Persian, Arabic, and 
Spanish into Latin and, because, several of the writings of 
Plotinus were attributed to him under the title of Aristotle’s 
Theology. It is little wonder that the Aristotle, thus corrupted 
by excessive translation and neo-platonism, was decidedly anti- 
christian and, that the teaching of Aristotle, at the University 
of Paris, was forbidden. It was not until the first part of the 
thirteenth century that the Greek text of Aristotle was dis- 
covered and a direct translation from Greek to Latin was 
possible, but, in the meantime, the rediscovery of Aristotle and 
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the Arabian philosophers had given a new impetus to philo- 
sophic speculation. Christian scholars found much in Aristotle 
that was worthwhile and undertook to combine his good points 
with the traditional teachings of Saint Augustine. 

This effect is chiefly noticeable in the field of epistemology. 
Saint Augustine had developed a theory of knowledge complete 
in both its psychological and metaphysical aspects. In his suc- 
cessors, we find some treatment of the problem but no com- 
pletely developed theory. Saint Anselm, for example, gives an 
elaborate treatment of the theory of knowledge from the stand- 
point of truth but neglects the psychological side. Abelard, on 
the other hand, stresses the psychological aspect but neglects the 
metaphysical side. The same holds true of others of that period 
with the result that, from the time of Saint Augustine until 
the early part of the thirteenth century, we find no completely 
developed epistemology. 

The rediscovery of Aristotle, despite the fact that he had 
suffered corruption, added new interest to the question. He 
had made two important contributions to the solution of the 
problem by his doctrine of abstraction and that of the active 
and possible intellect. These doctrines excited the admiration 
of Christian philosophers, who undertook to combine them with 
Saint Augustine’s theory of knowledge. They were assisted in 
the task by the interpretations which had been given these doc- 
trines by Avicenna, Averroés, and the other Arabian commenta- 
tors. The result was that the theory of knowledge took on a 
new importance and, in the early part of the thirteenth century, 
we have several men combining Aristotle and Augustine to 
produce an epistemology complete in both its metaphysical and 
psychological aspects. 

The majority of these men rejected Averroés because his doc- 
trine of a single active intellect and a single possible intellect 
for all men, leading as it did to a denial of personal immortality, 
was opposed to faith; but there were a few, such as Siger of 
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Brabant, who holding that some necessary conclusions of reason 
are false, professed to follow Averroés in philosophy and 
Augustine in theology. These men were in the minority and 
because of their skepticism were zealously attacked by both 
Saint Bonaventura and Saint Thomas.’ 

Avicenna, on the contrary, received a more favorable recep- 
tion because of his resemblance to Saint Augustine due, in part, 
to a certain amount of neo-platonism common to both. Avicenna 
held that each man had his own individual possible intellect but 
that there was one single active intellect for all men. He made 
his universal active intellect a creature, the Tenth Intelligence, 
but in spite of that, his doctrine bore a striking resemblance to 
the Divine Illumination theory of Saint Augustine. Christian 
philosophers saw at once that the Active Intellect could not be 
the Tenth Intelligence for, in that case, the end of man would 
consist in union with a creature, which is contrary to revelation; 
they also saw that there was no reason why they should not 
correct Avicenna on this point by identifying the Active Intel- 
lect, which is one for all men, with the “ lumen Dei ” of Saint 
Augustine and so attain unanimity between Aristotle, Avicenna 
and Augustine. 

Such was the solution proposed by Guillaume D’ Auvergne, 
Bishop of Paris and teacher of Roger Bacon, who, after declar- 
ing the doctrine of abstraction absolutely useless, states that the 
active intellect, if there is such a thing, is not part of the soul 
but God Himself. John Peckham,® Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Roger Marston of Cambridge * likewise identify the Active 
Intellect with the “lumen Tei” of Saint Augustine. They go 
further than Auvergne by declaring that besides this active 


?Gilson, La philosophie de Saint Bonaventure (Paris: J. Vrin, 1925), 
p. 134. 

® De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, Anecdota Quaedam Sancti Bonaven- 
turae et Nonnullorum Ipsius Discipulorum (Quaracchi, 1883), p. 181. 
“De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, p. 206. 
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intellect common to all, each man has his own individual active 
intellect. This admission of two active intellects leads to a 
misunderstanding of the doctrine of abstraction and finally 
caused Duns Scotus to reject Divine Illumination entirely. 
Jean de Larochelle divides the objects of knowledge into three 
classes—in knowing things below itself the soul is the active 
intellect, in knowing things on the same level as itself, the object 
is the active intellect, and when it knows things above itself, 
God is the active intellect. 

Outstanding among the men who attempted to reconcile 
Aristotle and his Arabian commentators with Augustine was 
Saint Bonaventura. Living from 1221 to 1274, he was a cou- 
temporary of Saint Thomas but his writings slightly precede 
those of the Angelic Doctor and are in no way directed against 
him. At an early age, he entered the Franciscan Order, and 
was sent to Paris where he studied under Alexander of Hales. 
He began his philosophical writings in the usual manner by a 
commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Although his 
first extensive work, it embodied a system of philosophy and 
theology to which he firmly adhered in all his subsequent 
writings. 

Saint Bonaventura held the traditional Augustinian view of 
the position of philosophy namely, that philosophy is a stepping- 
stone from faith to contemplation. Truths first known by 
Revelation are verified by reason and this leads to contempla- 
tion.’ Bonaventura uses Aristotelian terminology and adopts 
the doctrines of abstraction and of the possible and active intel- 
lect, which were unknown to Saint Augustine, but in spite of 
this, we are safe in calling him an Augustinian because he 
retains all the fundamental doctrines of Augustine and strives 
to show that his theory is in harmony with that of Augustine. 

The position of epistemology was not the same in mediaeval 


5 §t. Bonaventurae, Opera Omnia, 10 vols. (Quaracchi, 1882-1902. In Lib. 
III Sententiarum, Distinct XXXV, Art. I. Q. 3, Concl—vVol. III, p. 778 a. 
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philosophy as in modern philosophy. The problem of transition 
from the mind to the thing as developed by Descartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant did not exist in mediaeval times so 
that the question was not treated directly and epistemology was 
subordinated to metaphysics. Saint Bonaventura adheres to 
this method of approach and, in his discussion of truth, follows 
Saint Augustine, who defined truth as being—“ Veritas dupli- 
citer dicitur uno modo veritas idem est quod ret entitas, secun- 
dum quod dicit Augustinus in Soliloquits ‘ quod verum est id 
quod est’; alio modo veritas est lux expressiva in cognitione 
intellectual secundum quod dicit Anselmus in libro de Veritate 
quod veritas est rectitudo sola mente perceptibilis. Primo modo 
veritas est ratio cognoscendi immediata ”’.® 

This definition includes both logical and ontological truth. 
Considered apart from the knowing mind the truth of a thing 
is its being. The truth of the chair considered in relation to 
the chair itself is its being because when so considered its essence 


is its existence—“ uno modo idem est quod rei entitas”. Taking 
truth in this sense God is truth by essence because He alone is 
ens stmpliciter—“ I am Who am”. 


If we consider truth in its second sense as lux expressiva in 
cognitione intellectuali God is again truth by essence because 
His thought is a perfect copy of the object of His thought. In 
Him there is perfect conformity of thought and thing. God 
thinks of Himself and His thought, the Verbum Det, is such 
an exact representation of Himself that His thought and Being 
are interchangeable. Creatures participate in this truth in so 
far as they are expressions of the archetypal ideas after which 
God created things. By reason of this participated truth, 
creatures are principles of logical truth. The mind attains 
truth when its concept is an exact expression of the thing. 
Logical truth may be described as an adaequatio rei et intel- 
lectus. When such an adequation is achieved the mental concept 


* St. Bonaventurae, De Scientia Christi, Quaesiio II ad 9—Vol. V, p. 10a. 
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is an expression of the thing and the thing in turn is an expres- 
sion of the Eternal Reasons according to which it was created; 
in this way all true knowledge is based, in its final analysis, on 
God Who is truth itself. God is the foundation of truth as He 
is of being. 

Bonaventura holds the traditional Augustinian doctrine of 
plurality of forms. Dogs and trees, besides the forms of dog- 
ness and treeness, have other forms. All corporeal objects 
share in the form of light. It is their first form because it 
actualizes prime matter by conferring upon it extension and 
rendering it susceptible to the reception of other forms such as 
dogness and treeness which will confer on it further perfections. 
Now the proper action of this light is to continually radiate 
likenesses of itself. All sensible objects by virtue of this light, 
which is their first form, are actively broadcasting similitudes 
of themselves in all directions. These species express, not the 
form nor the matter, but the entire object in both matter and 
form. The similitudes or representations, so broadcast, act on 
the sense organ to produce in it another similitude and, these 
representations of the thing produced in the sense organ, are 


the objectum quo of our knowledge of corporeal things. In 
regard to the soul’s knowledge of corporeal things, Saint Bona- 
ventura agrees with Aristotle that nzhil est in intellectu quod 


non prius fuertt in sensu. We shall see later that this axiom 
does not hold true of the soul’s knowledge of incorporeal things. 

The next step is to establish the contact between this simili- 
tude of the thing, as it exists in the sense organ, with the soul 
and, it is on this point, that we find Bonaventura first departing 
from Augustine. For the latter, sensation is not a passion of the 
bedy but an activity of the soul. The soul is so far above the 
body that it can in no way be acted upon by it. The soul is so 
active that no change can take place in the body without it being 
perceived by the soul. When I see a tree for the first time, 


*Gilson, Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure, p. 259. 
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the tree acts on my eye and my soul, constantly vigilant, 
immediately sees the change that has taken place in the body 
and in itself and of itself it produces an image of the tree to 
correspond to the change which the body has undergone. For 
Aristotle, on the other hand, the soul as well as the body are 
passive in sensation, both receiving the sensible species from 
without. Saint Bonaventura adopts a middle position by 
making the soul partly active and partly passive.* It is passive 
in so far as the species in the organ acts on it to produce another 
species in the faculty of sensation, but simultaneously with the 
reception of the sensible species, the soul reacts to pass a judg- 
ment on the species so received—e. g. this is black. The sensible 
species is then received by the common sense and is retained 
by the imagination which acts as a vast storehouse of sensible 
species, conserving them until the intellect is prepared to use 
them. 

It is chiefly in the problem of intellectual knowledge that we 
see the influence of Aristotle for Bonaventura undertakes to 
combine the doctrines of abstraction and of the active and the 
passive intellect with Saint Augustine. Like most of his con- 
temporaries, he rejected the Averroistic interpretation of Aris- 
totle because it was contrary to faith. Avicenna’s interpretation 
might be adapted to Augustine’s theory of Divine Illumination 
by identifying the active intellect, which is one for all men, 
with God as Auvergne, Peckham and others did. Bonaventura 
however rejects such a doctrine. He holds that each man has 
his own individual active intellect because it is necessary for 
the proper function of man’s intellectual knowledge. On this 
point, we find him in agreement with Saint Thomas, but the 
*J-II. Sent. III, 1, 3, 2, ad 7—Vol. II, p. 223: “ Ad illud quod objicitur, 
quod recipit et judicat; dicendum quod cum ista duo sint in sensu, vide- 
licet receptio et judicium; receptio est principaliter ratione organi, sed 
judicium ratione virtutis ”; also IV Sent. 1-2, I, 1 concl. Vol. IV, p. 1046: 


“in potentia autem sensitiva ... activa potentia est ex parte animae et 
passiva ex organo”. 
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active intellect is not entirely active nor is the possible intellect 
purely passive as Saint Thomas held. The active intellect can 
only act when the sensible species are presented to it by the 
lower faculties and so can not be said to be purely active. The 
possible intellect, on the other hand, is not purely receptive in 
the act of knowing. For Saint Thomas the intelligible species, 
on being abstracted from the phantasm by the active intellect, 
impresses itself on the possible intellect which is purely passive; 
for Bonaventura, on the contrary, it is the possible intellect 
which turns towards the sensible species and through the 
codperation of the active intellect abstracts the species therein 
contained. Bonaventura describes this action by the term 
“ dijudicatio”’ which implies more than the Aristotelian term 
“ abstraction ” as shall be seen later in describing the action 
of the Eternal Reasons. It is noteworthy that these Augus- 
tinians make no distinction between the reception of the intelli- 
gible species and the judgment whereas for Saint Thomas they 
are two distinct operations. For him there is no possibility of 
error in apprehending the essence of the thing because the 
essence being a simple, indivisible entity is either grasped 
entirely or not at all. The possibility of error comes with the 
judgment by which we seek to express the quiddity of the thing. 
Bonaventura makes no such distinction. 

For Saint Thomas, who rejected the doctrine of Divine 
Illumination, it would suffice to describe how the possible intel- 
lect obtains a concept of the thing for, when that is achieved, 
my concept and the essence of the thing are specifically identical 
so that, in knowing the concept, I know the thing as it exists 
outside my mind. By reflection on this knowledge of corporeal 
things the soul attains a knowledge of itself and of other incor- 
poreal things such as God and the angels. For Bonaventura, 
on the contrary, there is more in my knowledge than could 
possibly come through sensation. Knowledge of corporeal 
things and reflection and analogy are unable to explain the 
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entire content of my thought, as for example, the ideas of God 
and of the virtues.° 

The idea of God can not be obtained directly by sensation 
because God can not be perceived: by the senses, nor can it be 
built up by means of reflection and analogy since the idea of 
God necessarily precedes all knowledge of sensible things. 
Before I can know that a thing is imperfect I must in some 
way already know what the perfect is, for the imperfect is 
intelligible only in relation to the perfect. “ Item, nullum ens 
defectivum, quantum est de se, cognoscitur nisi per ens per- 
fectum; sed omne verum creatum, quantum est de se, est 
tenebra et defectus; ergo nthil in intellectu cadtt nist per tllud 


summum verum.” * 


This argument is taken from Augustine 
and reappears later in Descartes. 

Likewise, with our ideas of the virtues such as charity and 
justice. These can not be perceived by the senses and, yet, all 
men possess them; they can not be seen in the soul itself since 
sinners, whose souls are entirely devoid of such virtues, know 
what charity and justice are. Likewise, some of our judgments 
manifest qualities which they could never have if based entirely 
on sensation. The judgment, for instance, that a whole is 
greater than a part, I know to be eternally true and immutably 
true. It could never be otherwise. Where could my judgment 
receive the qualities of immutability and necessity? Not from 
sensible objects because they are creatures and being such they 
are mutable and contingent; not from my mind because it also 
lacks immutability and necessity. Consequently, we are forced 
to admit that part of our knowledge is derived from sources 
other than sensation and, it is precisely the origin of such ideas, 
that Bonaventura attempts to explain by the doctrine of Divine 
Illumination. 


* De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, Anecdota Quaedam Sancti Bonaven- 
turae et Nonnullorum Ipsius Discipulorum (Quaracchi, 1883), par. 23, 
p. 554. 

1° De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, par. 25, p. 55. 
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Bonaventura uses two terms which must be understood in 
order to explain Divine Illumination. “ Cognitio certitudi- 
naliter” is used to describe that knowledge which gives the 
highest possible degree of certitude as in the judgment two and 
two make four which is an immutable, eternal truth. “ Rationes 
aeternae ’’ or Eternal Reasons is used in speaking of the Divine 
Ideas when they are considered as the formal causes of things; 
they are the exemplars after which God created things. 

We know that in many of our judgments we possess cognitio 
certitudinaliter because the opposite is seen to be impossible. 
Such knowledge is only attained when the mental concept is an 
exact duplicate of the thing itself; but to have this perfect 
conformity, we require an immutable object and an infallible 
knower, otherwise perfect conformity of mind and thing is 
impossible.** Consequently, cognitio certitudinaliter demands 
an immutable object and an infallible knower, but how are such 
conditions to be satisfied? Sensible objects, by the very fact 
that they are creatures, are mutable and contingent; our mind 
labors under the same defects and is unable to concentrate its 
attention on any definite object for any considerable length of 
time. In the face of such changeable objects and minds so 
prone to error how can we explain the cognitio certitudinaliter 
which we possess in such judgments as the whole is greater than 
the part? These qualities can only be attributed to the inter- 
vention of God since He alone is immutable, necessary, and 
eternal. 

As was mentioned above certitude demands an immutable 
object of knowledge. Now things can exist in three ways—in 
themselves, in the knowing mind, and in the Eternal Reasons. 
It is evident that things as they exist in themselves and in the 
mind which knows them are mutable and contingent; only as 


De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, p. 64: “ cognitio certitudinaliter 
esse non potest, nisi sit ex parte scibilis immutabilitas, et infallibilitas ex 
parte scientis ”. 
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they exist in the Eternal Reasons are they immutable because 
in that case they are God Himself. Consequently every time I 
obtain cognitio certitudinaliter I must in some way come in 
contact with the Eternal Reasons for only then is an immutable 
object possible.’ This contact of our minds with the Eternal 
Reasons is known as Divine Illumination. 

The next problem is to describe how this contact takes place. 
Bonaventura states that there are three possible ways in which 
the Eternal Reasons can act upon our minds: 

(1) As the sole objects of our knowledge. 

(2) Through an influence created in our minds. 

(3) As movers and regulators of our thought. 


He rejects the first two and holds that the third is the correct 
explanation — “ad certitudinalem cognitionem necessario re- 
quiritur ratio aeterna ut regulans et ratio motiva”’.** 

The Eternal Reasons can not act as the sole objects of our 
knowledge because in that case we would know things only in 
the thought of God; our knowledge would no longer be a science 
of things but of ideas and we would fall into the error of Plato 
which led to skepticism among his followers. Plato held that 
certain knowledge is only attained when we know the archetypal 
idea; the Second Academy denying the possibility of such 
contact with the world of ideas fell into skepticism. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to say that the Eternal Reasons are the 
sole objects of our knowledge. Furthermore, such a solution 
makes no distinction between the vision of God as enjoyed by 
the blessed and that enjoyed by men; it makes no distinction 
between knowledge through reason and knowledge through 
faith. Bonaventura definitely rejects the ontologism which 
Gioberti later held and, for him, the Eternal Reasons are not the 
“ objectum quod ” but the “ objectum quo ” of our knowledge. 
12 De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, p. 64: “non sufficit ipsi animae ad 
certitudinalem scientiam veritas rerum, . . . nisi aliquo modo attingat eas, 


in quantum sunt in arte ratione.” 
18 De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, pp. 61-63. 
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Likewise, the second solution is unsatisfactory. It is true 
that God is the cause of our knowledge by being the source of 
our faculties but in cognitio certitudinaliter, something more 
is required. To attain immutable necessary truth I must come 
into direct and immediate contact with God Himself for He 
alone can impart these qualities to our judgments. An influ- 
ence created in our mind is insufficient because as such it would 
partake of the shortcomings of creatures and would become, like 
our mind itself, mutable and contingent. Furthermore, such 
an influence would have to be either general or special. It 
could not be the first because God has more to do with our 
knowledge than He has with the growth of a plant. It can not 
be a special influence for, in that case, knowledge would be of 
the same order as grace and all knowledge would be infused 
and none acquired. For these reasons it is incorrect to say 
that the Eternal Reasons act on our minds through a created 
influence.** 

The only solution left is that the Eternal Reasons act on our 
minds as movers and regulators of our knowledge and this is 
the correct explanation. Let us recall briefly what has been 
said. Bonaventura sees that in some of our judgments we 
possess immutable, necessary truths. The only explanation is 
that, in some way, we come into contact with the Eternal 
Reasons. We must come into direct and immediate contact 
with God because a created influence is insufficient; but the 
Eternal Reasons can not act as the sole objects of our knowledge. 
They must act as an “objectum fontanum” in the act of 
knowing. Bonaventura uses this term to describe an object 
which is not known directly but whose presence is realized 
from certain effects which are perceived. An example of an 
objectum fontanum is motion. Motion, itself, is never directly 
perceived but its presence is known from the change which it 
effects in the position of the objects moved. Likewise, in our 


14 De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, pp. 57-58. 
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knowledge we find the attributes of immutability and necessity 
attached to certain of our judgments; from this we are forced 
to conclude that our mind in some way comes into contact with 
the Divine Ideas for only in that way can we explain the 
presence of immutable and necessary judgments. The Eternal 
Reasons, themselves, remain unknown but their presence is 
realized from certain qualities which they impart to our 
knowledge. They act as the objectum fontanum of our knowl- 
edge by moving and regulating our thought. — “ad certitudt- 
nalem cognitionem requiritur ratio arterna ut regulans et ratio 
motwva ”’.** 

The understanding of this action of the Eternal Reasons 
depends on knowing what Bonaventura means by the expression 
ut regulans et ratio motiva. A rule or regulating principle is 
that which gives stability to a thing by fixing certain limits 
beyond which the thing can not go; by restricting it within 
those limits the rule confers on the thing a certain permanence. 
Likewise, in the act of knowing the Eternal Reasons give per- 
manence to my knowledge by restricting my thought within 
certain definite limits. It is due to this regulative action of 
the Eternal Reasons that I can not conceive of a square circle. 
When I know a circle, the essence presented to my mind is that 
of a created circle and is, therefore, contingent and mutable; 
but in the Eternal Reasons there exists an Ideal Circle which 
is immutable and necessary. This Ideal Circle co-operates with 
my mind and permits it to think of a circle only in zertain 
definite ways and one of these is that of being incompatible 
with squareness. I can not think of a square circle because the 
Ideal Circle always forces my mind to think of a circle as being 
opposed to a square. In this way, the Eternal Reasons give a 
transcendant immutability and permanence to my thought. 
This also explains why the judgment, a whole is greater than a 


*® De Scientia Christi, IV; Concl. Vol. V, p. 23. 
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Y part, is an eternal truth. Every time I think of a whole and 
a part the Ideal Whole and the Ideal Part as they exist in the 
Eternal Reasons act on my mind and render it impossible for 
o : me to think of a whole and a part in any other way. In this 
| manner, the Eternal Reasons, acting as regulators, impart 
immutability and necessity to my knowledge. 

The Eternal Reasons do more than regulate my thought; 
they move and direct it to a knowledge of truths which it could 
never attain by itself—ut regulans et ratio motiva. The truths 
to which they direct my thought are first principles upon which 
all subsequent knowledge rests and without which certitude is 
impossible. Any individual judgment, when analyzed, shows 
that its certitude rests ultimately on certain first principles 
: : which I realize to be immutable, eternal truths. These first 
| principles, the basis of all subsequent knowledge, are not ac- 
quired through the mind’s own efforts but through the moving 
action of the Eternal Reasons which lead my mind to perceive 
' these first truths. An example of this is my idea of being. 
| Every time I think of anything, I must think of it existing; 
; non-being itself can be thought of only in relation to being. 
; This idea of being, then, is a first principle of knowledge since 
every thing else is known through it. The question naturally 
arises, where did I get this idea of being? It could not come 
from my knowledge of other things since they are only known 
through it. It must precede all other ideas. Furthermore, it 
is an idea of absolute, immutable being because I can only 
know that sensible objects are mutable and imperfect if I 
already have an idea of the immutable and perfect, which is 
God Himself. Since it precedes all other knowledge and pos- 
sesses qualities due to God alone, the only solution is that I 
was led to form it under the guidance of the Eternal Reasons.*® 

Likewise, the Eternal Reasons play an important part in the 
act of knowledge which Bonaventura describes by the term 


16 Gilson, La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure, p. 381. 
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“ dijudicatio”. It implies more than the Aristotelian abstrac- 
tion in which the Active intellect enables the intelligible species 
to inform the possible intellect. For Saint Bonaventura the 
possible intellect is partly active and, through the codperation 
of the active intellect, it separates the intelligible species from 
the rest of the phantasm. This separation of the universal, 
immutable element from the remainder of the phantasm by the 
possible intellect requires a judgment and such a judgment, 
since it deals with an immutable, universal object, requires the 
guidance of the Eternal Reasons because our mind, being finite 
and contingent, could never by itself succeed in grasping the 
immutable and universal element contained in the phantasm— 

Ad illud quod objicitur, quod ad ecognitionem nihil plus requiritur nisi 
cognoscens et cognoscibile et conversio hujus super hoc; dicendum quod 
conversio includit judicium; judicium autem certum non fit nisi per 
legem certam et injudicabilem, secundum quod dicit Augustinus in libro 
de Vera Religione et in libro de Libero Arbitrio, quod nullus de veritate 


judicat, et sine veritate nullus bene judicat et ideo hic includitur ratio 
et veritas aeterna.1? 


In further explanation of this action of the Eternal Reasons, 
Bonaventura states that man is related to God is three ways: 


(1) As a vestige—man like all other creatures, is related to 
God as his First Cause. 

(2) As an image—man is related to God as to an object of 
knowledge. 

(3) As a likeness—through sanctifying grace, God grants 
man a participation in His Divine Life. 


It is in relation to God as an image, that man is acted upon 
by the Eternal Reasons. When man turns his attention to 
higher things he comes to a knowledge of God; the Eternal 
Reasons acting “ per modum rationis moventis”, leads us to 
such a knowledge. Man, as an image, possesses an aptitude to 


17 De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, p. 67, par. 12. 
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receive light from God. This is done by the Eternal Reasons 
acting as movers and regulators of our thought.*® 

Such, I believe, is the doctrine of Illumination in the episte- 
mology of Saint Bonaventura. He starts with the doctrine that 
God is the foundation of truth as He is of being; creatures are 
true and are principles of knowledge in so far as they are 
representatives of the truth of God. Every corporeal object, 
by virtue of its light-form, radiates similitudes of itself. These 
act on the sense organ and on the faculty of sensation which 
reacts to judge their contents. They are then received by the 
common sense and the imagination. Through the combined 
action of the active and possible intellect the soul abstracts the 
intelligible species by separating the universal element from the 
rest of the phantasm. Such a separation implies a judgment 
which requires the assistance of the Eternal Reasons. Likewise 
their presence is shown by the fact that in certain judgments, 
we possess cognitio certitudinaliter. Such certitude requires 
an immutable object and an infallible knower and these condi- 
tions can only be satisfied by our mind coming into contact with 
the Eternal Reasons. This is possible since man is related to 
God per modum itmaginis and as such is susceptible to the 
action of the Eternal Reasons per modum rationis moventis. 
They do not act as the sole object of our knowledge, nor through 
a created influence. Our mind comes into direct and immediate 
contact with the Eternal Reasons but they themselves remain 
unperceived. They serve as the objectum fontanum in the act 
of knowing, acting as movers and regulators of our thought. 
As regulators they impart immutability and permanence to our 
knowledge by fixing definite limits beyond which our thought 
can not pass. Thus, I can never think of a square circle because 
the Eternal Reasons will only permit me to think of a circle 
as diametrically opposed to a square. They serve as movers of 
our thought by guiding it to the knowledge of certain first 


18 De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione, p. 13. 
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principles which would otherwise remain unknown. This is 
what Bonaventura means when he says “ad certitudinalem 
cognitionem necessario requiritur ratio aeterna ut regulans et 
ratio motiva”’. 

This is Saint Bonaventura’s interpretation of the well-known 
passage in Saint John’s Gospel: “ That was the true light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world ”. 

Requiritur etiam ad hujusmodi cognitionem certitudo ex parte scientis. 
Haec autem non potest esse ex ea parte, quae potest falli, vel ex ea luce, 
quae potest obscurari. Talis autem lux non est lux intelligentiae creatae, 
sed Sapientiae increatae, quae Christus est... . Propter quod dicebat 
Joannes: “erat lux vera, quae illuminat omnem hominem, etc.” ubi 
dicit Glossa quod non est vera lux, quae non ex se, sed aliunde lucet.'® 

In this theory of knowledge, Bonaventura has attempted to 
adapt the Aristotelian doctrines of abstraction and of the active 
and possible intellects to Saint Augustine. They do not agree 
as to the soul’s activity in sensation. For Saint Augustine the 
soul is entirely active in sensation; due to this incessant activity 
no change in the body can escape its notice. For Bonaventura 
the soul is only partly active; it is passive in that the species 
in the organ impresses itself on the faculty of sensation; it is 
active in that the soul reacts to pass judgment upon the species 
so impressed. In spite of this divergence, we are safe in class- 
ing Saint Bonaventura as an Augustinian because he retains 
the main doctrines of Augustine and strives to show that his 
theory is in agreement with that of the latter. 

His interpretation of Aristotle differs from that of Saint 
Thomas chiefly on the respective réles of the active and the 
possible intellects. For Saint Thomas the active intellect is 
entirely active and the possible intellect entirely receptive in 
the act of knowledge. For Saint Bonaventura, however, both 
the active intellect and the possible intellect are partly active 
and partly passive. He describes abstraction as the dijudicatio 


1° De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione—Sermo, p. 76. 
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and such a dijudicatio implies a judgment. Both active and 
possible intellect must co-operate in the abstraction of the 
intelligible species.” 

Saint Bonaventura really gives man two active intellects. 
Each man has his own individual active intellect which is part 
of the soul and co-operates with the possible intellect in the 
abstraction of the intelligible species from the phantasm. But, 
over and above this, man is assisted by the Eternal Reasons 
which act as regulators and movers of his knowledge. This 
assistance of the Eternal Reasons is required even in the act of 
abstraction for ctherwise our finite, mutable minds could never 
abstract the universal, immutable species from the phantasm. 
The Eternal Reasons really act as a second active intellect. 


- Such a theory leads to a misunderstanding of the doctrine of 


abstraction and contains the germs of skepticism. If certitude 
can only be obtained through the aid of the Eternal Reasons, 
man by his own powers can never attain certainty. This latent 
skepticism was later developed by Matthew of Aquasparta.™ 

On this point, Saint Bonaventura is open to the same criti- 


2°TT Sent. XXIV—1, 2, 4, Concl.—Vol. II, p. 569: “nec intellectus pos- 
sibilis est pure passivus; habet enim supra speciem existentem in phantas- 
mate se convertere, et convertando per auxilium intellectus agentis illam 
suscipere, et de ea judicare. Similiter nec intellectus agens est omnino in 
actu; non enim potest intelligere aliud a se, nisi adjuvetur a specie, quae 
abstractum a phantasmate intellectui habet uniri. Unde nec possibilis 
intelligit sine agente, nec agens sine possibili ”. 

21 De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione—Fr. Matthaei ab Aquasparta, p. 96: 
“Veritas autem secundum rationem suam est ratio cognoscendi et mani- 
festandi, prout dicit Hilarius. Ista ratio, ut est impressa creaturae, hoc 
est ipsa sua forma vel quidditas, non est sufficiens ad se manifestandum vel 
declarandum nec movendum intellectum. Inde providit Deus nostrae menti 
quoddam lumen intellectuale, quo species rerum objectarum abstrahit a 
sensibilibus. . . . Sed nec istud lumen est sufficiens, quia defectum est et 
opacitati admixtum, nisi subjungatur et connectatur illi lumini aeterno, 
quod est perfectum et sufficiens ratio cognoscendi ”, ibid., p.100. “... ergo 
nullum lumen creatum seu creata ratio potest esse medium in cognitione 
certitudinaliter. Ergo necesse est omnia, quae certitudinaliter cogno- 
scunter, in lumine veritatis aeternae et in regulis incommutabilibus 
cognosci.” 
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cism which he himself levelled against Plato; in seeking a firm 
basis of certitude he prepared the way for skepticism. This is 
why Duns Scotus, coming after Saint Thomas, discarded the 
Illumination doctrine entirely.” 

In spite of such shortcomings, Saint Bonaventura’s episte- 
mology was a real contribution to mediaeval philosophy. He 
was the first, since the time of Saint Augustine, to develop a 
theory of knowledge complete in both its metaphysical and 
psychological aspects. He went farther than any of his pre- 
decessors in the attempt to incorporate the doctrines of the 
active and the possible intellects and of abstraction into the 
Augustinian doctrine of Divine Illumination. By virtue of 
such a contribution, Saint Bonaventura holds a leading place 
among the men of the thirteenth century who undertook the 
task of adapting the newly discovered Aristotle to traditional 
Christian thought. 

P. J. McAnprew. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 


22Duns Scotus—In Lib. I, Sententiarum Dist. III, Q. 4—Opera Omnia 
(Vives, 1893), p. 189 b: “ Et, ex isto, apparet qualiter non est necessaria 
specialis illustratio ad videndum in regulis aeternis, quia Augustinus non 
ponit in eis videri nisi vera quae sunt necessaria ex vi terminorum. Et in 
talibus est maxima necessitas, tam intellectus divini ad objecta moventia 
quam illorum objectorum ad veritatem complexionis de eis. Et, licet etiam 
non sit tanta necessitas ad perceptionem illius veritas quod oppositum 
includit contradictionem, tamen necessitas est ex parte causae proximae, 
coassistente sibi causa remota; quia termini, apprehensi et compositi, nati 
sunt naturaliter causare evidentiam conformitatis compositionis ad termi- 
nos; etiamsi ponatur quod Deus coagat terminis ad istum effectum 
influentia generali, non tamen necessitate naturali.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nature of Belief. By M. C. D’Arcy. New York: kangaenn, 
Green & Co., 1931. Pp. 336. 


Father D’Arcy’s latest book is a fair, sane, and, for the most part, 
convincing treatment of a tremendously important problem. He 
writes in his Foreword: 

Though many books have been written on the subject of belief, I do not 
think it has received as much attention as it deserves from those competent 
to deal with it. 

Unfortunately, this opinion of the author is only too well grounded. 

Quite in accord with the spirit of the Aeterni Patris, “that every- 
thing wisely said should be received with willing and glad mind, as well 
as everything profitably discovered or thought out ”, our author displays 
that breadth of view and wholesome eclecticism which we have learned 
to expect from our ablest neo-Scholastics. Traditional Scholasticism, 
modern psychology, and modern philosophy are all called upon to 
contribute their truths to the statement and solution of the problem 
under discussion. 

What Father D’Arcy has to say of “self-expression” as the per- 
fection of knowledge should obtain a hearing with the absolutists. But 
though he goes as far with them as truth allows, he avoids their excessive 
emphasis and exaggeration. Thus he agrees that the ideal of knowledge 
is not within our grasp. He insists that in the ideal knowledge, “the 
ebject known must become ours in the most intimate way conceivable” 
(p. 56); and adds that this lies in an experience which ends “ the dis- 
tinction of subject and object.” (p. 56) But where the absolutist (the 
author instances F. H. Bradley, and we may add Joachim) denies that 
this experience can be reached by the intellect, he objects that, “we 
shall never grasp even the meaning of our present knowledge, unless 
we look upon it as prophetic of a more perfect form which it is capable 
of realizing.” (p. 57) Moreover, in describing this perfection of 
knowledge, the author shows the true sense in which thought is be- 
coming : 

In perfect thought I express myself and, in the same act, all that I have 
become. Now if thought is a way of becoming all things, in knowing 


myself completely I also know all things, so far as my nature or form is 
capable of containing all things. (p. 102) 


In one further step, in his last chapter, he disposes of the last objection 
51 
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of the absolutist, that our intellect as long as it remains merely finite 
cannot attain this ideally perfect experience. 

Granting that “an act of complete realization would be the perfect 
and ideal mode of human knowledge”, “nevertheless it would not be 
all light because, unless the human self is God, the shadow of human 
finiteness would linger still. . . .” (p. 330) But this is by no means the 
last word, for 


it is in the act of faith that we transcend this last imperfection, that we 
pass beyond this excellency of man into the excellency of God, that we are 


swung into a divine order and exchange our human pattern for the divine. 
(p. 330) 


Again, Father D’Arcy’s development of the doctrine of the “ pat- 
tern” is deserving of the notice of psychological pragmatists. The 
latter have shown great concern for the influence which old knowledge, 
old beliefs, mental sets, interests, and desires exercise upon the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge, new beliefs, new outlooks. The sum of old 
beliefs and desires, which the author calls the “ pattern” of the mind, 
“acts as a habit or character or apperceptive unity and form or dis- 
position or tendency, determining the way we think and the judgments 
we pass on social, political and religious questions.” (p. 103) This 
is a fair statement of the case, and, so far, is in accord with psycho- 
logical pragmatism. But for the pragmatist, this form or “ pattern” 
is the determining factor in the making of truth. For Father D’Arcy 
this “ pattern” only determines the form in which we think, for man, 
“in knowledge does not make truth, invent it by consulting his own 
convenience. He is in the position of a disciple and pupil, and he ean 
possess truth only on condition that his mind is candid.” (p. 103) 

These points, however, are not the prime issues in the book; though 
they will be of interest to Catholic philosophers who have long been 
familiar with the old axiom, Quidquid recipitur, recipitur secundum 
modum recipientis. What may be of more interest to them is the 
author’s use of Newman’s Grammar of Assent in his positive teaching 
on the nature of belief. The exact relation of the Grammar to the 
Scholastic theory of knowledge has long been a controverted question. 
Hence, any attempt by a Scholastic philosopher to use it in a philoso- 
phy of belief is sure to be interesting, if not provocative. In our 
opinion, Father D’Arcy has succeeded very well in ‘such an attempt. 
His philosophy of belief consists of the Scholastic theory of knowledge 
as a foundation, and Newman’s theory of belief as a superstructure. 
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He makes a few changes in Newman’s theory, but it remains substan- 
tially the same. 

It is questionable if the changes he has made in the Grammar mark 
any real advance over Newman. He discards the Illative Sense (for 
which he substitutes the process of “ interpretation”) because it is a 
“newcomer without antecedents”, (p. 148) a deus ex machina. (p. 151) 
This is hardly true. If we interpret “Illative Sense” literally, as 
Father D’Arcy seems to do, then it seems as if Newman is introducing 
a new sense, a new power in the intellect. But if we look behind the 
words for the reality which Newman is trying to describe, we find no 
new sense, no deus ex machina, but only the intellect. If we interpret 
Newman rightly, the Illative Sense is the intellect at its perfection. 
It is the intellect at its best, judging rightly. This seems clear if we 
examine the first use of ‘illative’ in the Grammar. Speaking of infer- 
ential processes as carried on in concrete matter, Newman calls them 
“the action of the mind itself, that is, by its ratiocinative or illative 
faculty ”. (G. A. p. 330) In other words, in cases of concrete inference, 
that is, in cases of belief, it is the mind itself, reasoning, that carries 
on the process. Here, then, the “illative faculty” is used as synony- 
mous with the reasoning power of the mind. Surely this is no new 
sense, no new power, no deus ex machina. This seems to be confirmed 
by the definition Newman gives use of the Lllative Sense: 

It is: “right judgment in ratiocination.” (G@.A. p. 342) 

Again: “I have already said that the sole and final judgment on the 
validity of an inference in concrete matter is committed to the personal 
action of the ratiocinative faculty, the perfection of which I have called 
the Illative Sense.” (G@.A. p. 345) 

“This power of judging and concluding, when in its perfection, I call 
the Illative Sense.” (G.A. p. 352) 

“The Illative Sense (is) the reasoning faculty, as exercised by gifted, 
or by educated or otherwise well-prepared minds.” (G.A. p. 361). 

To our mind, the only plausible interpretation of these words of 
Newman is that the Illative Sense is the power which the mind has to 
judge rightly in cases of belief. Certainly this is no new power dis- 
covered in the mind. Nor is Newman the first to call our attention to 
this power of the intellect. And, moreover, Father D’Arcy would not 
deny this power to the intellect. Nor is it a newcomer in the sense of 
a deus ex machina, introduced to the process at the last moment, to 
account for the certitude in beliefs which are incapable of syllogistic 


demonstration. For the “Illative Sense ... has its function in the 
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beginning, middle, and end of all verbal discussion and inquiry, and in 
every step of the process.” (G.A. p. 361) What is new here is the 
name, the terminology. That Newman should have called this power 
a “sense” is unfortunate, but not unexplainable. We can see a reason 
for it in the Grammar itself. It is the analogy between the action of 
the intellect in belief and the action of sense-perception. For Newman, 
an “object of sense presents itself to our view as one whole and not in 
its separate details.” (G.A. p. 301) In the case of belief, the intellect 
grasps the “limit of converging probabilities” as a whole and reaches 
forward to the assent. Newman incorporates these two ideas in the 
name, “TIllative Sense”. The reaching forward of the intellect is 
“illative”; and the grasping of the complexus of proof as a whole, 
since it is like the grasping of the whole of an object in sense-percep- 
tion, he calls “sense.” (Cf. G.A. p. 301) But even this explanation 
is unnecessary. For we can see from Newman’s own words that his 
use of the word “sense” does not postulate a new sense, a new power 
in the intellect. He tells us that his use of the word is “ parallel to our 
use of it in ‘good sense’, ‘common sense’, ‘a sense of beauty’.” (G. A. 
p. 345) Certainly when we say that a man has ‘common sense’ we do 
not introduce a new power into his intellect. We mean that his intellect 
has the aptitude for judging rightly in certain cases. 

If this view of the Illative Sense be the correct one, we cannot follow 
Father D’Arcy when he discards the Illative Sense and substitutes 
for it what he calls “interpretation.” (p. 201) He rejects it, logically 
enough, because he considers it a new sense or instinct, distinct from the 
intellect, or at least depriving the latter of its primacy. (Cf. p. 151) 
But if we are right in, holding that it is the power of the intellect to 
judge rightly in cases of concrete matter, must we not hold that it is 
identical with, or at least embraces what our author calls the “ faculty” 
(p. 171), or “ power of interpretation?” (p. 201) He holds that our 
intellect has the power of interpreting “a group of sense-data or 
phenomena in terms of a determinate unity.” (p. 170) “We seem, 
therefore, to have a faculty for interpreting the general sense or mean- 
ing of what we read and see without full knowledge of the details.” 
(p. 171) This process is “the working of an activity which synthesizes 
the data, integrating experience into determinate wholes. ... The data 
take shape before the mind and are finally so disposed that their unity 
cannot be but the nature of the object.” (p. 173) Is not this similar 
to his own interpretation of Newman’s Illative Sense? “The Illative 
Sense (is) the sense which discerns the unity and meaning in an ap- 
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parently disordered mass of detail or evidence and grasps the point of 
an argument or a moral problem or a religious issue.” (p. 148) Be- 
cause our author interprets “sense” here to mean a new sense disiinct 
from the intellect, which destroys the primacy of the intellect, he rejects 
the Illative Sense. But if the Illative Sense is not a new sense or 
instinct, as we have tried to show, if, far from destroying the primacy 
of the intellect, it is the intellect at its best, at its perfection, exercising 
the power of judging rightly in cases of concrete matter, is it not 
identical with the “ power of interpretation? ” 

Father D’Arcy also takes exception to Newman’s doctrine that a 
proof is the “limit of converging probabilities.” (G.A. p. 321) He 
says, “I do not believe that the probabilities as such can ever make 
certitude... .” (p. 201) To replace this gap he proposes the doctrine 
of proof through “unity of indirect reference.” But this seems liable 
to the same criticism which he levels at Newman. Where Newman 
would say that the Illative Sense grasps the momenta of proof as a 
whole and reaches forward to the conclusion, D’ARcy would say that 
the activity of the intellect, “synthesizes the data, integrating experi- 
ence into determinate wholes” (p. 173); and “recognizes when the 
complexity (of evidence) has reached the requisite degree for cer- 
tainty.” (p. 198) “It is the masses unity of concordant experiences 
which gives the mind its security and certitude.” (p. 187) If we 
analyze these two processes, it seems to us that Newman has put in a 
step which D’Arcy leaves out. This will be seen best from Newman’s 
own words: 

It is by the strength, variety, or multiplicity of premisses, which are 
only probable, not by invincible syllogisms,—by objections overcome, by 
adverse theories neutralized, by difficulties gradually clearing up, by excep- 
tions proving the rule, by unlooked-for correlations found with received 
truths, by suspense and delay in the process issuing in triumphant reac- 
tions,—by all these ways, and many others, it is that the practised and 
experienced mind is able to make a sure divination that a conclusion is 
inevitable, of which his lines of reasoning do not actually put him in pos- 
session. (G@.A. p. 321) 


In this view, each experience, each fact, though certain in itself, 
when taken by itself gives us only a probability that the conclusion is 
true. As the number of facts, certain in themselves, approaches infinity, 
the probabilities converge to a unity which points to, or perhaps we 
may even say is, the proposition in question. It is for the intellect, 
through the Illative Sense, to determine when these probabilities merge 
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into the unity which is necessary for certitude, that is, it is for the 
intellect to determine when it has reached the “limit of converging 
probabilities.” (Cf. G..A. p. 345) 

Father D’Arcy holds that what gives us certainty in belief is the 
perceived unity in a complexus of facts, each of which is certain in 
itself. Has he not left out a step in the process? The facts on which 
certainty is based, and in which unity is found, though certain in 
themselves, when taken singly, give us only a probability that the pro- 
position in question is true. Hence the complexus is a complexus of 
certainties, but not necessarily a certain complexus. Since each fact, 
by itself, gives us only a probability that the conclusion is true, the 
complexus of these facts gives us only a probability which is propor- 
tionate to the degree in which the complexus approaches infinity. When 
we have at our disposal a complexus of “infinite evidence”, the unity 
which we perceive in this complexus is certain. But here are we not 
back again with Newman? How and when can we tell when the com- 
plexus has reached the degree necessary for certitude? Father D’Arcy 
proposes this to himself. (p. 187) He answers it as follows: 


As already suggested the answer is, when the evidence is infinite (sic) 
and infinitely complex, and if it be objected that this answer involves a 
circular argument, we must fall back on a power of the mind to recognize 
when it is in the presence of such evidence. (p. 197) 


His conclusion, then, is substantially the same as Newman’s: the mind 
itself must tell us when we have received evidence sufficient for a 
belief. 

Father D’Arcy’s grievance against Newman in this matter seems to 
be due to an inexactness in his understanding of Newman’s doctrine. 
“He (Newman),” says our author, “spoke of probabilities accumu- 
lating into certainty. ...” (p. 201) Here, as is so often the case with 
Newman, whose terminology is so peculiar to himself, we must be 
careful to ascertain his exact meaning. Nowhere in the Grammar, to 
our knowledge, does Newman hold that probabilities accumulate into 
certainty. His doctrine is that we become certain through the accumu- 
lation of probabilities (Cf. G. A. p. 288), that a “proof is the limit of 
converging probabilities.” (italics ours) In other words, when the 
complexus of evidence has converged to a unity, when the separate data 
cohere with a consistency which is only explained by a unity founded 
on the proposition in question, and would not exist without this unity, 
then we have a proof. 
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Perhaps we can trace Father D’Arcy’s misunderstanding here to an 
earlier chapter in his book. In his statement of this point in Newman’s 
philosophy of belief, he quotes the Grammar as follows, “a proof is 
the limit of probabilities.” (p. 140) This quotation is not quite exact. 
It should read, “a proof is the limit of (italics ours) converging prob- 
abilities”. (G.A. p. 321) This seems like a small omission. But it 
omits a very important idea, perhaps the most important idea in the 
doctrine. Probabilities as such do not give us certainty, nor do they 
give us a proof. But converging probabilities do give us a proof. 
When the cumulated probabilities converge to one center, to a unity 
that can only be explained in terms of the proposition or belief in 
question, then we have a true proof from which the intellect can derive 
certitude. 

There is one other interesting point we must note before concluding. 
Newman’s distinction between assent and inference has long been a 
disputed question. Father D’Aroy, though he thinks that Newman’s 
conclusions are weakened by the too sharp separation of assent from 
inference (Cf. p. 148), holds that “the distinction of Newman can be 
maintained with certain modifications.” (p. 158) This is a real 
change from the opinion of Sortais, who holds that, “le fondement sur 
lequel repose la theorie de Newman est ruineux: l’independance de 
Passentiment et de ]’inference.” 1 

It differs also from Harper, whose view seems to be the same as that 
of Sortais: “...IJ cannot agree with Dr. Newman’s distinction 
between inference and assent, as he explains the terms.” ? 

In conclusion we may say that since Father D’Arcy’s philosophy of 
belief is substantially that of Newman, it would seem that all those 
who reject Newman’s must reject that of the former. But this need 
not be so. For Father D’Arcy has rested Newman’s theory on the 
Scholastic theory of knowledge. By grounding it firmly in the doc- 
trine of moderate realism, he has removed it from the charges of nomi- 
nalism and conceptualism which were hurled against the Grammar. 
He has supplied it with that lack of which Dr. Coffey spoke when he 
said: 

But it is hardly too much to say that the author (Newman) would have 
been materially assisted in his investigation (of belief) by a fuller knowl- 


1G. Sortais, Traite de Philosophie (cinquiéme ed., Paris: Lethielleux, 
1923) I, 789. 

*T. Harper, “ Dr. Newman’s Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent, III,” 
The Month, XIII (1870), 57. 
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edge of the scholastic doctrine of Moderate Realism than he was in a posi- 
tion to bring to the investigation.* 


In so doing Father D’Arcy has made Newman’s philosophy of belief 
more acceptable. At least, it merits a more careful study, and cannot 
be dismissed summarily as nominalistic or conceptualistic. 

It is to be regretted that the author, though he has written his book 
in a somewhat popular style, has not given the references to his quota- 
tions from the Grammar. This is especially so since some of the quo- 
tations are hardly exact. We have already called attention to an 
important misquotation on page 140. We may instance another on 
page 141, where he quotes Newman as saying that judgment, “in all 
conerete matter is the architectonic faculty; and what may be called 
the Illative Sense, of judgment in ratiocination, is one branch of it.” 
This should read: “in all concrete matter is the architectonic faculty; 
and what may be called the Illative Sense, or right judgment in ratioci- 
nation, is one branch of it.” (G.A. p. 342) 

Martin J. HEaty. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, New York. 


A Monument to St. Augustine. By M. C. D’Arcy and Others. Lon- 
don: Sheed and Ward, 1930. Pp. 367. 


This work may be described, quite broadly, as a symposium, or gen- 
eral “conversazione” on St. Augustine, with a free rein for each 
speaker within appointed limits. In spivit and in letter it is therefore 
discursive and offers no conclusions, since it seeks none. “It is dedi- 
eated”’, says the editor, “to the more general aspects of St. Augus- 
tine’s thought: to St. Augustine the Philosopher, the Sociologist, and 
the man of Letters, not to St. Augustine the Doctor of Grace and the 
Ecelesiologist. Indeed, the latter aspects are so important and have 
given rise to such a vast specialized literature that it is necessary to 
devote a special volume to them, which is already in course of prepa- 
ration.” 

There are ten articles: St. Augustine and His Age, by Christopher 
Dawson; A Sketch of the Life of St. Augustine and His Character, by 
C. Martindale; The Mysticism of St. Augustine, by E. I. Watkin; St. 
Augustine and Humanism, by John Baptist Reeves; The Philosophy 
of St. Augustine, by M. D’Arey; St. Augustine and St. Thomas, by 


* P. Coffey, Epistemology (Longmans, Green & Co., 1917), II, 278, note 1. 
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Jacques Maritain; St. Augustine’s System of Morals, by Bernard 
Roland-Gosselin; St. Augustine and the Modern World, by Erich 
Przywara; The Future of Augustinian Metaphysics, by Etienne Gil- 
son; The Latent Resources in St. Augustine’s Thought, by Maurice 
Blondel. 

Of the ten writers three are Jesuits, two English and one German, 
one is an English Dominican, two are English laymen, and four are 
French laymen. This may be of interest to observers of the distribu- 
tion of our Catholic apologetical energy. Perhaps in the coming vol- 
ume the secular clergy of England will have representation. Whoever 
has watched the religious book market of late years is aware of a rising 
level of ecclesiastical learning and literary culture among them. The 
introductory essay by Christopher Dawson is an admirable Schauins- 
land of imperial world-conditions in the days of St. Augustine— 
social, political, literary, religious. It is truly Gibbonesque, and one 
rises with a sigh from the vision of so much historical learning put to 
excellent advantage. All the essays are by writers of distinction in the 
world of letters, the laymen in particular, Etienne Gilson, Jacques 
Maritain, Roland-Gosselin, and Maurice Blondel. Any effort to sum- 
marize scholarly considerations already much condensed could not help 
the average reader; he must peruse for himself these pages, always 
grave and erudite, broadly illuminating at times and occasionally pic- 
turesque and stirring. For English-speaking readers the most attrac- 
tive of these essays is that of Father Przywara on “St. Augustine 
and The Modern World.” This eminent philosopher sets St. Augus- 
tine over against Pascal, Descartes, Hegel (and his hostile critic Kierke- 
gaard) and Cardinal Newman. Whoever has read the scholarly Fath- 
er’s fine German work on Newman, recently translated, will acknowl- 
edge his capacity to weigh and compare critically the spiritual values 
and uses of the two great Catholic apologists, in view of modern life 
and its problems and conditions, philosophical and sociological. 

Summarizing the great Oratorian’s philosophy of history, revealed 
and temporal, Father Przywara emphasizes his profound idea that by 
God’s revelation of Himself in an opposing world the root of the con- 
flict between the optimism of Descartes and Hegel and the pessimism 
of Pascal was removed. “The whole course of Christianity from the 
first,” says Newman in the Via Media, “is but one series of troubles 
and disorders. Every century is like every other, and to those who 
live in it seems worse than al! times before it. Troubles have ever 
been; they shall ever be; they are our portion. ‘The floods are risen, 
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the floods have lift up their voice, the floods lift up their waves. The 
waves of the sea are mighty and rage horribly; but yet the Lord, who 
dwelleth on high, is mightier ’.” 

“The sublimity of this conquest,” says Father Przywara, “is the 
sublimity of Augustine.” “God, by whom was made the universe even 
with the evil it contains”, as he says in the Soliloquies. “It was in 
presence of the fall of the old world,” continues the Father, “that 
Augustine rose to this ultimate and most sublime vision. Newman saw 
man, the world, and history from the already almost prophetic per- 
spective revealed to him by that final struggle between Christ and 
Antichrist legible on the countenance of the modern world. He is thus 
the peculiar and unique Augustinus redivivus of modern times, and 
that because, amidst the torrent which bears all things to their doom, 
his gaze is calmly fixed upon the God of the end. Deus ommia, in 
omnibus.” 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 
Washington, D. C. 


S. Agostino: Pubblicazione Commemorativa del XV Centenario Della 
Sua, Morte, a cura della Facolta di Filosofia dell’ Universita catto- 
lica del Sacro Cuore. Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pen- 
siero”, 1931. 


Of the literary monuments celebrating the fifteenth centenary of the 
death of St. Augustine, three of the most stately and beautiful come to 
us, quite fittingly, from Italy, Augustine’s second patria: (1) The 
great work of Dom Germain Morin, Sancti Augustini Sermones 
post Maurinos reperti {Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, Romae, 1930) 
which forms the first volume of the Miscellanea Agostiniana, edited by 
the Augustinian Order; (2) Studi Agostiniana (Miscellanea Agostin- 
iana, Vol. II. Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1931), a symposium to 
which noted Augustinian scholars from all over the world contributed; 
and (3) the present collection of essays, which appears as a special sup- 
plement to Volume XXIII of the Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Sco- 
lastica, edited by the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University 
of the Sacred Heart, at Milan. The list of contributors to this com- 
memorative volume is a notable one and guarantees a high standard of 
scholarship in the multifarious subjects treated. 

The title-page is faced by an interesting reproduction of a wall- 
fresco of St. Augustine in the Church of the Madonna di Campagna 
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of the Friars Minor at Piacenza, painted by Pordenone. It represents 
the great Doctor seated, surrounded by angels and expounding two 
codices which lie open before him. As a preface, the editors have 
inserted the noble encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Augustine’s centenary: 
Ad salutem humani generis. The body of the volume is composed of 
eighteen essays. Father Agostino Gemelli, Rector Magnificus of 
the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, writes on “The Eternal 
Augustinianism.” This is a thoughtful commentary on the life and 
character of St. Augustine as derived from a long and exhaustive study 
of The Confessions. The fact that Father Agostino, like St. Augustine, 
experienced a “ conversion” from the rankest positivism lends an added 
interest to this article. Monsignor Amato Masnovo, professor of the 
history of mediaeval philosophy, writes on “The Ascent toward God in 
St. Augustine”, in which he discusses the extent to which Augustine 
was influenced by Neo-Platonism. Paolo Rossi, professor of cosmology, 
contributes an article on “ The Cyclical Evolutions of the World accord- 
ing to St. Augustine”, in which he makes special reference to A. S. 
Eddington’s remarkable book, The Nature of the Physical World 
(Cambridge, 1929). Mario Casotti, professor of pedagogy, takes for 
his subject “The De Magistro of St. Augustine and the Intuitive 
Method ”’, in which he ably discusses the philosophical problem of edu- 
cation in Augustine. In Dr. Romano Amerio’s paper, “The Va- 
rious Forms and the Significance of the Principle of Self-Consciousness 
in St. Augustine and Tommaso Campanella”, attention is called to the 
fact that the definitive work on the Augustinian theory of memory 
still remains to be written. (p. 92, note 1) This article should be read 
in conjunction with Gottlieb Soehngen’s “Augustine’s Theory of the 
Memory as illustrated in The Confessions, X, 6-27”, in Grabmann and 
Mausbach’s Aurelius Augustinus (Koeln, 1930). P. Silvio Vismara, 
lector in modern history, contributes a thoughtful essay on “The Con- 
ception of History in St. Augustine and in G. B. Vico.” In the 
bibliography I find no reference to J. N. Figgis, The Political Aspects 
of St. Augustine’s “City of God” (London, 1921), nor to Richard 
Peter’s valuable work, Aurelius Augustinus und Giambattista Vico 
(Breslau, 1928). 

Dr. Francesco Pelluzza’s contribution is a theological essay on “ The 
Causality of gratia efficax in the Augustinian System.” Father 
Arcangelo Galli gives us a masterly “Essay on the Psychological 
Analysis of the Act of Faith in St. Augustine.” This article is care- 
fully documented throughout and shows wide reading, particularly in 
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German and English authors. Umberto A. Padovani, professor of 
the history of religions, writes an extremely interesting article on 
“The City of God of St. Augustine: A Theology rather than a Phi- 
losophy of History”, in which he sets out to disprove that St. 
Augustine was the founder of the Christian philosophy of history. P. 
Andrea Oddone, writes on “The Doctrine of St. Augustine on Lying 
and the Controversy with St. Jerome.” In the bibliography the 
author has missed two important books on the relations of Augustine 
to Jerome, viz., J. Brochet, Saint Jérome et ses Ennemis (Paris, 1906), 
and Dr. Peter Asslaber, Die persoenlichen Beziehungen der drei grossen 
Kirchenlehrer, Ambrosius, Hieronymus und Augustinus (Wien, 1908). 
Monsignor Francesco Olgiati, professor of the history of modern philoso- 
phy, contributes a historico-dogmatie study on “ The Anti-Augustinian- 
ism of Jansenius.” This is a fresh examination of the attitude of the 
famous Bishop of Ypres toward Augustine’s doctrine of justification 
and free will. Melchiore Roberti, professor of the history of law, fol- 
lows with an essay entitled “A Contribution to the Study of the Rela- 
tions between Roman Law and Patristics derived from an examination 
of the Augustinian Sources.” The essay consists of two parts: (1) the 
general theory of the influence of Christianity upon Roman Law, and 
(2) excerpts from Augustine showing this influence. Emilio Albertario, 
professor of Roman law, writes “Concerning Certain References to 
Matrimony and to Possession in St. Augustine.” 

Giovanni Soranzo, professor of mediaeval and modern history, takes 
for his subject “ The Vision that St. Augustine had of his Age.” With 
this article might very profitably be read Christopher Dawson’s “ St. 
Augustine and his Age”, in A Monument to St. Augustine (London, 
1930). Next comes Aristide Calderini, professor of Greco-Roman 
antiquities, with an essay on “ References to Ancient History in the De 
Civitate Dei.” This is an extremely competent survey of the sources 
and shows a thorough acquaintance with the relevant literature. It 
would be a great contribution to Augustinian studies were Professor 
Calderini to do for the sources of the remaining books of the De Civi- 
tate Dei what Angus did for Books I-X (Princeton, 1906) and Frick 
for Book XVIII (Hoexter, 1886). Carlo Calterra, professor of Ital- 
ian language and literature, contributes a splendid paper on “St. 
Augustine in the Works of Dante and Petrarch.” He examines the 
reasons assigned for the absence of an “Augustinian Episode” in the 
Diwina Commedia and agrees with Professor Edward Kennard Rand 
(Founders of the Middle Ages, Cambridge, 1929) that it is due to the 
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diversity of their philosophic allegiance, Augustine being a Platonist, 
Dante, an Aristotelian. Moreover, the historico-political outlook of 
Dante was quite different from that set forth by Augustine in the De 
Civitate Dei. But while admitting that the Divina Commedia is per- 
meated with Thomism, we must not forget that both directly and indi- 
rectly it has been deeply influenced by Augustinian thought. For 
example, the three-fold form of visio in the Paradiso: corporea, imagi- 
naria, intellectualis, presupposes an intimate knowledge of the works of 
Augustine. The second part of the essay, on Petrarch and Augustine, 
particularly as regards the influence of the De Civitate Dei on 
Petrarch’s attitude toward the “ Babylonian Captivity” at Avignon, is 
highly informative. In preparing this essay the author might well 
have read F. J. C. Hearnshaw, The Social and Political Ideas of Some 
Great Medieval Thinkers (New York, 1923), and P. Wicksteed, Dante 
and Aquinas (London, 1913). 

Giorgio Nicodemi, professor of the history of art, writes on “St. 
Augustine and Art.” This is an attractive article on Augustine’s 
theory of aesthetics as developed particularly in The Confessions and 
in his treatises De Pulchro et Apto, De vera Religione, and De Musica. 
The writer shows how Augustine influenced the symbolism, the liturgy 
and the architecture of the early Church. To the bibliography might 
be added W. Roetzer, Des heiligen Augustinus Schriften als Liturgie- 
geschichtliche Quellen (Diss. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1930). 

The closing essay is contributed by the great scholar, Monsignor 
Giovanni Galbiati, Prefect of the Ambrosian Library and professor of 
the Arabic language and literature. It is entitled “The Ambrosian 
Codex C. 153 Inf. and the Fourteenth Century Version of the De Civitate 
Dei.” This brief but extremely valuable essay, which includes a photo- 
graph of a page from the Ambrosian Codex in question, describes the 
Codex and discusses its authorship. The learned writer points out that, 
ia addition to its historical interest, this Italian version is of great lin- 
guistic value, being one of the earliest specimens of pure Tuscan. An 
early sixteenth century annotator describes it as “ Italica “ee lingua 
conscriptum tunc maxime cum ea florebat.” 

This collection of essays is one more proof, if indeed proof were 
needed, of the amazing fertility and versatility of the myriad-minded 
Augustine. It is a valuable contribution to learning and does great 
honor to the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart whose philosophi- 
eal, juridical, philological, historical, biological and political publica- 
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tions have already won a high place in the world of scholarship. The 
volume itself of 510 imperial octavo pages is beautifully printed. A 
work such as this which fairly bristles with names and references 
needed at least a luxurious Index Nominum and an Index Rerum to be 
really serviceable; unfortunately, it has no index whatsoever. The 
proof-reading too leaves something to be desired. Let me point out a 
few misprints and errata that should be corrected in a second edition: 
Page 56, for ‘wich’ read ‘which’; p. 57, for ‘cathechizandis’ read 
‘catechizandis’; p. 62, for ‘monstari’ read ‘monstrari’; p. 165, for 
‘ controvers’ read ‘ controverses’; ibid., for ‘Thurmel’ read ‘ Turmel’; 
for ‘Moh’ read ‘Mohr’; for ‘Gottesstat’ read ‘Gottesstaat’; for 
‘Riviere’ read ‘ Riviére’; p. 178, for ‘Ililarii’ read ‘ Hilarii’; p. 226, 
for ‘Humblot’ read ‘Humbolt’; p. 229, for ‘loor’ read ‘loro’; p. 
317, for ‘salutem’ read ‘salute’; p. 353, for ‘competence’ read ‘ com- 
pétence’; p. 368, for ‘Feformgesetzen’ read ‘Reformgesetzen’; p. 
376, for ‘ Kristliche’ read ‘ Christliche’; ibid., for ‘ Geistewissenschaft- 
liche’ read ‘Geisteswissenschaftliche’; p. 380, for ‘caelestemqur’ 
read ‘caelestemque’; ibid., for ‘vegna’ read ‘regna’; p. 405, for 
‘Vorship’ read ‘Worship’; ibid., for ‘Augustin’ read ‘Augustine’; 
p. 406, for ‘coniuncta’ read ‘coniunctae’; ibid., for Book XIII read 
Book XVIII; p. 407, for ‘eta’ read ‘ea’; p. 509, for ‘sostro’ read 
‘nostro’; ibid., for ‘esa’ read ‘ essa’. 
JosePH P. CHRISTOPHER. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin. By Martin GraBMANN. 2nd 
ed. (Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des 
Miitelalters. Bd. xxii. Hefte 1/2). Muenster in Westfalen: 
Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931. Pp. xv + 372. 


Dr. Martin GRABMANN enjoys so wide and well deserved a reputa- 
tion for exceptional scholarship in the field of mediaeval literary 
history that the publication of such a work as this over his signature 
is an event of importance to all who are engaged in the study of the 
thought and culture of the Middle Ages. The volume of Dr. Grabmann’s 
writings is already much greater than that of most mediaevalists yet 
his prolific pen continues to produce works which no student of the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages can afford to overlook. The present 
study is perhaps of greater importance than any he has published within 
the last ten years. 

In 1920 the first edition of the work under review was published 
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under the title Die echte Schriften des hl. Thomas von Aquin, The 
purpose and character of the book were definitely controversial, not 
to say polemical. The very title was borrowed from Father Man- 
donnet’s remarkable monograph on the writings of St. Thomas which 
appeared in 1910 under the title Des écrits authentiques de Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin, against whose methods—especially the authority 
attributed to and the use made of the so-called “ Official Catalogue ”— 
Professor GRABMANN raised strong objections. The long controversy 
which ensued gave a decided impulse to discussion of the best method 
of determining the authenticity of St. Thomas’ writings. A large 
number of monographs and articles in reviews were published by such 
scholars as Synave, Destrez, Pelster, Kruitwagen and de Heredia. 
From this discussion there resulted a certain degree of unanimity of 
method, not, however, one devoid of difficulties nor lacking in the 
individuality of view which gives to personal work greater freshness 
and value even in questions upon which all are in fundamental 
agreement. 

Consequently, when Dr. GraBMANN issued this second edition of his 
study, he changed the title from Die echte Schriften to Die Werke 
des hl. Thomas von Aquin. Though still maintaining his position as 
against an exaggerated use of the “ Official Catalogue”, Dr. GRAaBMANN 
has made his work much less controversial in style and has greatly 
improved and expanded it. The text has been modified by omissions, 
additions and corrections; a discussion of the literature on the subject 
has been introduced and carried through to date so as to include the 
most recent studies; in a word the whole book has been remodelled. 

Dr. GRABMANN begins his study with a chapter on the significance, 
the necessity and the history of research into the question of the 
authenticity of St. Thomas’ writings. Then follows a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the relative importance of the ancient catalogues of the 
Angelic Doctor’s works in which he gives considerable space to the 
views of Mandonnet and Synave on the value of the “ Official Cata- 
logue”. Two unedited catalogues from the Library of the Metro- 
politan Chapter of Prague and one from the Vatican Library are 
next analyzed and critically examined. 

The most valuable chapter in the whole work is perhaps that de- 
voted to the study of the manuscript sources of the Opuscula. The 
author prefaces this section of his work with a series of valuable 
observations based on his long experience in handling manuscript 
sources, concerning the methods of interpreting and utilizing the in- 
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formation contained in them. Twenty-two codices are examined in 
detail and the results of this study are set down in the concluding 
pages of this chapter. The evidence given in favor of the authen- 
ticity of the De Fallaciis and the Expositio super Ave Maria is 
particularly worthy of remark. 

A eritical catalogue based on the methods and sources discussed 
and established in his preceding chapters concludes the volume. The 
authentic works are first enumerated, the reasons for their inclusion 
in this critical catalogue are set forth in detail and the Incipit and 
Desinit of each is transcribed. Finally the author gives a list of the 
principal writings ascribed to St. Thomas but which he considers 
spurious. 

In the list of authentic works Dr. GRABMANN includes the De Natura 
Verbi Intellectus, the De Differentia Verbi Divini et Humani and two 
small works on logic. Careful scholars will still hesitate to utilize 
these writings as authentic sources of St. Thomas’ thought in spite of 
the high authority which supports their genuineness. The dating of 
the Commentary on the De Anima of Aristotle is still based upon the 
reference which St. Thomas makes in the seventh lecture on the Third 
Book to one of his previous writings. Dr. GraBMaNnwn identifies this 
earlier work as the De Natura Intellectus contra Averroistas although 
Mandonnet contends that it might well be the Contra Gentiles. 

The list of twelve Opuscula of disputed authenticity, with the refer- 
ences to the catalogues in which they are listed as genuine, is of 
considerable interest in that Dr. GraBMANN avails himself of Synave’s 
judgment on the “ Official Catalogue” (n’est ni exhaustive ni inclusive) 
to present reasons why they should be considered as authentic although 
they do not occur in the “ Official Catalogue ”. 

Everybody interested in the problem of the genuinity of St. Thomas’ 
works will be glad to get this new edition of Dr. GraBMaNnn’s 
authoritative study. The first edition was exhausted within a short 
time after its appearance. Since then scholars and librarians have 
been clamoring for copies only to be told that it was out of print. 
This second edition not only fills the demand but also gives to the 
world the latest fruits of a great scholar’s labor and reflection on the 
special problem in which he has the acknowledged competence of an 
expert of the first rank. 

B. PHELAN. 

The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 


St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 
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Die Philosophie des Wilhelm von Conches. By HEINRICH FLATTEN. 
Koblenz am Rein: Goerres-Druckerei, 1929. Pp. 195. 


The scholarly activity of Professor Adolf Dyroff is responsible for 
much of the useful work in the field of mediaeval philosophical research 
which has been done in recent years in Germany. The present mono- 
graph, a doctoral dissertation presented to the University of Bonn, is 
the work of one of his students. 

Dr. Fuarren has written a careful and well documented study of 
one of the important figures in the philosophical world of the twelfth 
century. From the famous Ecole de Chartres came forth a galaxy of 
scholars among whom William of Conches was one of the most bril- 
liant. His influence at Paris during the second quarter of the twelfth 
century was very considerable. Thither he brought the fruits of his 
training under Bernard of Chartres and there he made a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of such a cultivated man as John of Salisbury. The 
latter’s remarkable work, Metalogicon, repeatedly refers in terms of 
appreciation to the power of William’s thought. Dr. Fuarten has 
made frequent and good use of this invaluable source. It is to be 
regretted, however, that he did not have access to the critical edition 
published two years ago by Professor Clement J. J. Webb. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that Dr. Fuarren’s work and Professor Webb’s 
text were most probably in press at the same time. 

The Platonic influence in the thought of William of Conches has been 
earefully traced by the author of this study through the whole system 
of philosophy developed by this brilliant representative of the Chartrain 
tradition. Not only was William directly influenced by the doctrine of 
the Timaeus, but also, and in no small measure, by the commentaries of 
Chaleidius on the Timaeus and the commentary of Macrobius on 
Cocero’s somnium Scipionis. Another source of William’s philosophical 
outlook was Boethius. On the whole, he is definitely a part of that 
earlier mediaeval tradition which looked to Plato and the Platonically- 
minded Fathers of the Church for the basis upon which a Christian 
philosophy might best be built. In conformity with that traditional 
spirit, William of Conches follows Aristotle in his logic. 

The writings of William of Conches are of less importance on ques- 
tions of controversy, like the problem of the universals, than are those 
of William of Champeaux and Peter Abelard. But the sweep of his 
Weltanschauung and the variety of undercurrents in his thought make 
him a very important personage among the builders of twelfth cen- 
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tury philosophy. Especially important is his departure from the earlier 
theories of the representatives of the School of Chartres regarding the 
dynamic structure of the universe and his espousal of the atomistic 
solution of the problems of natural philosophy. The influence of the 
Stoa is discernible here and Dr. FuaTtTen has done well to develop 
this point at considerable length. 

The book under review exposes the philosophy of William of Conches 
in a systematic order under eight headings: (1) Scientific teachings; 
(2) Theory of knowledge; (3) Logic; (4) Ontology; (5) Cosmology; 
(6) Anthropology and Psychology; (7) Theology; (8) Moral philoso- 
phy. A plan must needs be followed in the presentation of a think- 
er’s thought. But there is a little incongruity in fitting a twelfth- 
century system into a framework constructed upon the plan of seven- 
teenth century philosophizing. 

Dr. Fuatren’s work is careful and painstaking. Monographs such 
as this are a desideratum in mediaeval research. Each one adds to 
the stock of available literature on the thought of the Middle Ages and 
helps to fill a gap in the now rapidly growing, but still inadequate 
library of mediaeval research. 

GERALD B. PHELAN. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 


Genius and Creative Intelligence. By NatHanteL D. M. Hirscu. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sci-Art Publishers, 1931. Pp. 339. 


Dr. Hirscu pleads for genius as the greatest factor in the evolution 
of the human race. But he also shows that the more genius, the less 
race: the birth rate of superior people goes down while that of inferiors 
increases. He holds that any monistic or static interpretation of his- 
tory must necessarily distort some facts and omit others; history is 
pluralistic and dynamic. Under the head of types of adaption, he 
considers the geographists, the sociologists, both anthropological and 
historical; the types of physical adaption, and the theories of active 
social adaptation. None of these, however, is satisfactory; we must 
turn to creative adaptation. Under this name, most of the-modern 
proposals for selectivity and limitation in the reproduction of thé 
human species are defended. Malthusianism is accepted as proven, and 
those moralists who attack birth control are charged with a dubious 
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altruism. The author’s inner urge toward the bizarre shows itself in 
his criticism of the American urban group: “One is struck with the 
great amount of facial dissymmentry; the thick lips and the greater 
length of the upper one; the coarse mouths turned almost universally 
downward; poorly formed chins; noses with their bases tilted;. . . so 
many sugar-loaf heads, moon faces, slip mouths, lantern jaws and 
goose-bill noses, ete.” And, speaking of noses, we note that on page 329 
he includes Cardinal Newman in a list of those said to have had one- 
quarter to three-quarters Jewish blood. As the following, from Wilfrid 
Ward’s classic biography of Cardinal Newman indicates, he has prob- 
ably been dependent on the old Britannica for this information. Ward’s 
note is: 


The writer was at pains to ascertain the evidence for the alleged Jew- 
ish descent of the Newman family, and it proved to be a curious instance 
of how stories grow out of nothing. It is stated definitely in Dr. Barry’s 
Cardinal Newman “ that its real descent was Hebrew”. Dr. Barry, in an- 
swer to my inquiries, referred me to the article on “J. H. Newman” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica as his authority. And undoubtedly the article 
first broached the suggestion. I happened to know personally the writer 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and communicated with him. In reply 
he pointed out that he had in his article never alleged Jewish descent as a 
fact, but only suggested the possibility. “There is no evidence for it”, 
he added, “ but the name and the nose.” (Wilfred Ward, Life of John 
Henry Newman, Vol. I, p. 27, note.) 


HirscuH would class the genius as far from the quantitative limits of 
ordinary man as ordinary man is from the ape. In other words, as he 
says (p. 298): “Genius differs in kind from the species, man.” The 
difference is not only quantitative, but qualitative. There are two types 
of genius, the artistic and the scientific, but they are identical in the 
creative impulse. The peculiar field in which a genius works, his me- 
dium, his approach, are determined by factors extrinsic to his genius, 
but five catalogued factors determine the mode, sphere, and material in 
which his genius will be manifested. Hirscu assigns a third dimen- 
sion to intelligence, the creative, and it is in this that the genius dwells. 
Psychology dealing with the nature of intelligence would be very slow 
in accepting a theory such as this of Hirscu. The data produced to 
evidence the diversity of specific nature in the genius as distinct from 
man is rather speculative and literary than factual and scientific. That 
genius is a link with an underlying life-push or élan is a highly fanci- 
ful idea, not susceptible of proof. Dr. Hirscu says many intriguing 
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things, and gathers many curious views; on the whole, we would place 
the scientific value of his book on a par with Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy; it is wistful, provocative, but inconclusive. 


J. Epwarp RavUTH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


La Raison Régle de la, Moralité d’aprés Saint Thomas. By LEONARD 
Leuv. Paris: J. Gabalda, 1930. Pp. 264. 


The aim of Father Lexv in this clearcut discussion is purely one of 
presenting the exact view of St. Thomas on the proximate rule of 
morality. He begins by quoting St. Thomas to the effect that the proxi- 
mate rule of human will is human reason, while the supreme rule is the 
eternal law, which is, as it were, the reason of God. 

Human reason, the author then goes on to show, does not mean rea- 
son as the substantiai form of man or, even, as a name for human 
nature, as some authors, especially P. Elter and Dom Odo Lottin, try 
to hold. In the mind of St. Thomas, reason as the proximate rule of 
morality is the “recta ratio”, a conclusion of practical reason telling 
us what must be done and what not; it ultimately finds expression in 
a particular judgment as the conclusion of a “ prudential syllogism” 
declaring: In this instance I must do so-and-so. 

The author, true to his purpose, skilfully marshals forth quotation 
after quotation from St. Thomas to show that the “recta ratio” and 
not human nature, or reason in some sense, is the proximate rule of 
morality and to show how the “recta ratio” formulates itself when 
functioning thus. Toward the end of the treatise, the author does 
concede that besides the proximate rule of “ recta ratio” a fundamental 
rule can be admitted, and that this fundamental rule is human nature. 
“Tt is in this sense that we say, that if reason is the proximate rule of 
morality, nature can be called the fundamental rule.” (p. 226) The 
admission reduces the rather stark opposition between the viewpoints 
of the author and his opponents, thus far kept strictly apart; and it is 
later followed by another: “I might be told that, considered from the 
standpoint of their content, the nature complete spectata of P. Elter, 
and the ratio recta, such as I have explained it, do not differ very 
much. This is possible.” (p. 239) And he draws the conclusion that 
the more reason exists for not abandoning the terminology of St. 
Thomas. 
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The author has performed well the task he set out to do. The 
reviewer may be allowed to express his regret that this task did not 
include a fuller study of the relation of human nature to the “ recta 
ratio”. That would have shifted some of the emphasis from the ratio 
to the how of the recta. Or is the “recta ratio” to be considered a 
judgment of reason that to some extent wells up from the inner depths 
of reason? The author mentions that the principles of synderesis are 
known as soon as the terms contained in the propositions expressing 
these principles are known. Besides these there are also secondary 
precepts that follow immediately from the first principles. “ But the 
natural law, rational expression of the inclinations of nature, and as 
such belonging to reason, is better [or more] known than these ineli- 
nations which are strangers to the rational order and as such less near 
to reason. It is therefore not in place to have recourse to nature to 
know the natural law.” (p. 232) This sounds very much like innatisin 
or like some theories of special divine illumination. In fact the author 
had previously spoken of the precepts of the natural law as “ innate” 
in human reason. (p. 117) He also says that reason as the rule of 
morality does not depend on the substantial form of man, i. e., on 
human nature. If reason is the rule of morality, it is “in virtue of an 
immediate and formal participation in the divine reason.” (p. 159) 
Does this not sound more like the Augustinianism of a Bonaventura 
than the Aristotelianism of Thomas? 

The matter of arriving at a particular decision in moral questions is 
not always so easy. The author mentions no less than eight “ special 
dispositions” of practical reason that help it in formulating its judg- 
ment. St. Thomas himself, in his practical formulations, time and 
again has recourse to nature, human nature in particular. A detailed 
analysis of this question by Father LEHU, written with the clarity and 
facility of the present work, should prove interesting. It would touch 
the heart of a live problem—that of the value of moral judgments as 
evidenced by the precise manner in which we arrive at them. 


Vireit MICHEL. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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Liber propugnatorius des Thomas Anglicus und die Lehrunterschiede 
zwischen Thomas von Aquin und Duns Scotus. II. Teile: Die 
trinitarischen Lehrdifferenzen. By Scumavus. (Beitraege 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Band 
29.) Muenster: Aschendorff, 1930. 


This book is an analysis of the Liber Propugnatorius of Thomas 
Sutton but it brings before the reader the whole world of thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century Scholasticism. After introductory remarks 
on method and a critical study of the voluminous literature used, 
Scumavs turns to the development of his thesis the Liber Propugna- 
torius which gives us the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas and of Duns 
Seotus on the Trinity. The author shows the differences and the agree- 
ment in the teaching of these two renowned Doctors of the Scholastic 
period. The related elements in the two doctrines are many. He also 
shows the influence of the past on these two thinkers and their influence 
on the ages succeeding them. The splendid historical basis of this work 
is due to the fact that he brings forth a complete bibliography of pub- 
lished and unpublished literature of the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. He also presents in this volume much literature on the sub- 
ject from the twelfth century and uses the extensive material collected 
up to the present time. 

With this comprehensive literature, Scumavs is able to give a vital 
treatment to the origin and development of the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the thirteenth century; the speculative contributions of Aquinas 
and Scotus built upon the common, traditional Scholaticism are shown. 
The scope of both leading opinions on the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the Middle Ages, the Augustinian-Anselmian and the Neo-Platonic- 
Aristotelian-Richardian is brought out in a well developed way. He 
indicates the differences concerning the processions in the Trinity, the 
vital acts in God, the constitution of the divine persons and, in showing 
these differences, ScoMavs shows how there is a wilful breaking down 
of school lines, and how the teaching of one school influences the teach- 
ing of the other. 

On closer study, the teaching of St. Thomas, the most renowned 
Aristotelian, appears as systematic Augustinian teaching. Duns Scotus 
is described as a faithful follower of traditional teaching, yet adding 
to that teaching by his own deep, independent thinking. He stands in 
the intellectual world of Henry of Ghent, turning away from the Fran- 
ciscan tradition and inclining to the Augustinian opinion of St. Thomas. 
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Rich material is offered in this work for further development in the 
thought of Aquinas, for the history of the formation of the Schools, 
for the method of the Schoolmen, for the history of the formal distinc- 
tion, for the relationship between William of Ware and Duns Scotus, 
for the bibliography of Scotus’ works. Much material is offered in 
texts until now unedited. The appendices contain for the first time the 
special Trinitarian doctrines of Thomas Sutton, Richard Fishacre, Nico- 
lus Trivet, John of Naples, Peter John Olivi, William of Ware, John 
Reading. Everywhere throughout this work is shown the rich deposit 
of mediaeval thought on the Trinity and the deep and independent 
thought of mediaeval theologians. 


St. Bonaventure College, ConraD O’LEaRY. 
Allegany, N. Y. 


The Natural Law, According to St. Thomas and Suarez. By WALTER 
FarreLL. Sussex: St. Dominic’s Press, 1930. Pp. 162. 


The present book is a doctoral dissertation aiming to outline the 
theories of Thomas Aquinas and Suarez on law, especially the Naturai 
Law, and to compare the two to the detriment of the latter. No one 
ordinarily expects a doctoral dissertation to show the maturity of 
ripened scholarship; yet it should contain the promise of such future 
maturity. That is the least any student can expect by way of guid- 
ance and accomplishment from the university under whose tutorship he 
desires to learn. 

When a doctoral dissertation is published, it is presumably with the 
approval of the university in question. The present book, to say the 
very least, is replete with signs of neglectful haste and with inac- 
euracies such as can never bud forth into real scholarship. There is a 
formidable page of errata, on the average, one for every three pages, 
which by no means exhausts the list of errors. One of the errata tells 
us: “for excerise read excercise.” It is at least inaccurate to derive 
“Law” from ligare, legere, or eligere, even if this is done under cover 
of St. Thomas, St. Isidore and St. Augustine. These men knew no 
English. But were they living today, it is safe to say they would have 
followed the lead of Webster’s International or the new Oxford. The 
bibliography mentions Behn, Sein und Sollen (Duemmler)—quoted as 
Behr, Sien und Sollen, Dummler—but omits mentioning a book like 
Kuhlmann, Der Gesetzesbegriff beim Hl. Thomas von Aquin, than 
which none could be treating the matter in hand more directly. The 
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will is several times spoken of without qualification as a blind faculty 
(enter Schopenhauer, and voluntarism), but in each instance without 
the usual reference to some passage in St. Thomas. The unwary Scho- 
lastic will surely register surprise when he reads: “. . . how can an 
act of reason or a proposition of reason be called innate in a sense as 
strict as the Natural Moral Law is said to be innate.” (p. 96) Sur- 
prise will border upon consternation when he comes to page 143: “ The 
traditional doctrine that the Natural Moral Law is innate, has been a 
stumbling block especially for thinkers outside the Church.” Hope 
for enlightenment will dawn when he is told: “St. Thomas certainly 
held that the Natural Moral Law is innate. He says this explicitly” 
(pp. 143-4); but recourse to the foot-note reference only tells us St. 
Thomas held that as to the Natural Law, “ Deus eam mentibus homi- 
num inseruit naturaliter cognoscendam.” Yet relief (and chagrin) is 
in sight for we soon read: “St. Thomas says quite plainly that these 
first principles or propositions of reason are innate; yet this cannot 
be taken strictly or it would be sheer Platonism, totally opposed by St. 
Thomas.” (p. 144) 

In the whole question under discussion—whether law is based es- 
sentially in reason or will, poor Suarez loses out. The final judgment 
reads: “This fundamental question, with all its consequences, some 
few of which we have seen, represents the difference between the 
rationalism of St. Thomas and the voluntarism—a decidedly popular 
theory in modern statecraft—of Suarez and his school.” (p. 155) 
Should not some wee doubt arise over this sentence by reason of the 
very sane things Suarez, above all others, has written about statecraft? 
Suarez certainly furnishes no defense of the “modern” views the 
author seems to refer to. 

A closer examination of texts will confirm the doubt that differences 
between the two great Scholastics are not so antithetical. On page 95 
we read: “The essence of the Natural Moral Law, therefore, is not in 
an act of reason as Suarez holds, or the result of that act, the proposi- 
tion, as Sylvius and many modern authors hold”; and on page 99: 
“St. Thomas says unequivocally that law is something constituted by 
reason. and this third element is the only one of the three constituted 
b: reason. This interpretation of the Natural Moral Law as being 
essentially in the proposition of reason is strengthened,” ete. But long 
before this we had already learned that the essential notion of law was 
not so different for Suarez (“election”) and Thomas (“imperium”). 
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For “ just as the election participates the preceding judgment of the 
intellect and thus is reasonable, so ‘imperium’ participates the pre- 
ceding election of the will.” (p. 60) At all events, Suarez is not suffi- 
ciently “different” for all purposes; and so without warning he gives 
way very suddenly to Scotus, who must take the punishment for all of 
eight pages. (pp. 122-130) But as a Catholic the reviewer may be too 
exacting in his demands of accuracy and scholarship, since “ Catholics, 
to whom these proofs would carry conviction, have no need of proofs, 
they have that characteristic of freely admitting the truths proposed 
and approved by common sense.” (pp. 79-80) “Out of their own 
mouths!” will shout in greatest glee the average American non-Catholic 
who has been told just that from his cradle up. 

A word should be said about the language of the dissertation, even 
if a Continental university cannot be taxed as severely as the English 
or American in the matter of English diction. Why define law as “a 
certain ordination of reason” (p. 6) when a glance at the standard 
English version of St. Thomas would have given “ordinance” ? The 
comparative of far-reaching is not “ far more reaching”. (p. 78) Why 
speak of “acts imperated by the will” (p. 11), ete., ete. All such are 
“unequivocably ” (sic, p. 91) poor English. Sometimes the English is 
merely Latin in disguise and will be understood by none who are not 
familiar with the original texts. This is true of a simple sentence like, 
““Tmperium’ according to Thomists, is made up of three elements: 
ordination, intimation and motion” (p. 56); and still more true in 
instances like the following: “The difficulty of the will is solved by 
St. Thomas in the same way that he solves the difficulty of the reason- 
ableness of the election of the will; i. e., just as the election partici- 
pates the preceding judgment of the reason and is thus reasonable, so 
imperium of the reason participates the preceding election of the will 
and in this way has the power to move.” (p. 13) 

On the fourth page of the “ Introduction” (the pages of the latter 
are not numbered) the author mentions as his purpose: “ (1) To give 
as clear and thorough an explanation as possible of St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine on law in general. . . .; (2) To expose the theory of Suarez on 
law. . . .; (3) To expose St. Thomas’ doctrine on the essence of the 
Natural Moral Law.” Unconsciously the result far exceeds these aims. 
For it is an exposure of much more than these two Scholastics, who 
ean stand the ordeal without suffering therefrom. More unfortunate is 
the fact that it will not unnaturally be judged an exposure also of 
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much more than merely the university under whose aegis the work 
appeared. That is why so much space has been devoted to the review 
of a doctoral dissertation. For the reviewer, moreover, it is the first 
crying instance he has met, in reputably high circles of education, of 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child, and doing so publicly. 


VirGit MICHEL. 
St. John’s Uniwersity, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


John Dewey, The Man and His Philosophy. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1930. Pp. vii+ 181. 

Construction and Criticism. By JoHN Dewry. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. 25. 


It was a fitting outcome of the celebration of John Dewey’s seven- 
tieth birthday, October 20, 1929, that the various addresses of the three 
sessions should be given a wider public. They are a glowing tribute of 
the appreciation in which Dewey is held by those who are indebted to 
him for intellectual guidance or inspiration. As is natural on such an 
occasion, the laudatory encomiums are at times expressed in the super- 
lative, yet they do not overshadow the general objective character of the 
presentation of facts—which in itself is a tribute to the spirit of John 
Dewey. The first address, by Ernest Carroll Moore, is on “John 
Dewey’s Contribution to Educational Theory.” Of all the addresses this 
one savors a bit at times of the fanatical enthusiasm with which some of 
Dewey’s followers acknowledge nothing good in the world except as 
coming from their master. The age-old traditional views, such as the 
double theory of knowledge, were accordingly knocked into a cocked 
hat when the new light suddenly appeared. No opposition to the latter 
could possibly be intelligent, but only blindly emotional. Hence, 
“nothing infuriates the orthodox fundamentalist” more than the mere 
suggestion of a Dewey viewpoint; whence the same fundamentalist 
naturally “rages” in his blind obscurantism. The over-enthusiasm of 
these followers, receives by implication a fitting corrective in the 
modesty and gentlemanly courtesy of Dewey’s own response at the end 
of the celebration to the expressions of appreciation. Yet the element 
of enthusiasm is more nearly justifiable in this same address when 
Dewey is held up as “the most profound and understanding thinker on 
education that the world has yet known.” The contributions to educa- 
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tional theory and practice that merit this appraisal are nicely out- 
lined in the second address by Jesse H. Newlon on “John Dewey’s 
Influence in the Schools”; and confirmed by Isaac L. Kandel’s address 
on his “ Influence on Education in Foreign Lands.” The latter influence 
is only beginning to extend, but is already notable, especially in view 
of the many circumstances tending to militate against such an influence 
coming from the United States. In “The Philosophies of Royce, 
James, and Dewey in their American Setting”, George H. Mead out- 
lines the background of American culture, or the pioneer’s loss of 
European culture. In this setting Royce appears as reacting by re- 
course to an idealism that is European in temper; James by fashion- 
ing an American philosophy, while remaining always a New Englander; 
and Dewey by developing this philosophy in a background that lies also 
west of the Alleghenies. It is Dewey who has brought out consistently 
the metaphysical ultimateness of action (the reviewer’s own phrase)— 
that is, of creative action looking to future consequences as morally the 
center of all valid ethical thought and in general the center of all true 
philosophical thought. The next address, by Herbert W. Schneider on 
“The Prospect for Empirical Philosophy ” says that “ even in academic 
circles empirical philosophy is not hopeless. . .. There is a genuine 
loosening up of systems and a more willing attention to specific 
problems and concrete situations. . . . Each science has its own ap- 
paratus and speaks its own language, until the world of scholars 
resembles, as President Butler has said, a new Tower of Babel.” If any 
reader should think this brings an element of criticism into the address, 
the impression is more than counter-balanced by the symbolical nar- 
rative of the elements that go to make the spirit of Dewey’s philosophy. 
In “John Dewey and Social Welfare” Jane Addams shows the in- 
spiration and guidance toward social welfare and institutions emanating 
from John Dewey; she draws mainly on her own experience, and her 
address is replete with the much-sought element of human interest. 
James Harvey Robinson ends the major addresses by an outline of 
Dewey’s influence on liberal thought. 

The published addresses are valuable not only as a tribute to John 
Dewey. They are also helpful for an understanding of his thought, not 
the least so because of the juxtaposition (indicating also a closer inter- 
relation) of his educational theories and his philosophical views. The 
two are hardly separable and either of them is necessary for a better 
understanding of the other. 
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Construction and Criticism is “ The First Davies Memorial Lecture” 
delivered for the Institute of Arts and Sciences by John Dewey, 
February 25, 1930. It begins by calling attention to our changed con- 
ditions of life. The pioneers were by force of circumstances given over 
to creative activity; they made not only their tools, but their very 
communities, their entire life. Today everything is made for us; even 
entertainment and knowledge are dished out in fixed forms and quanti- 
ties. There is today no room for constructive activity in the sense that 
we, like the pioneers, face situations that demand solution in terms 
of our own creative resourcefulness. We need but to buy our solutions 
ready made. Hence even our education suppresses the natural origi- 
nality of the young instead of developing it. Education must again be 
made to bring out the natural powers of discriminatory judgment, for 
construction (creation) and criticism, that is true criticism, go hand in 
hand. 

All who can even remotely sense the drab deadening effect on the 
human spirit of the conditions repudiated by Dewey, will look hopefully 
with him for the better day that is to dawn. They will all agree with 
his concluding sentence: “Creative activity is our great need; but 
criticism, self-criticism, is the road to its release.” 

Vireit MICHEL. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Aristote, Traductions et Etudes, Collection publiée par I’Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie de l’Université de Louvain: La Méta- 
physique, Livre IV. Traduction et Commentaire par Gaston 
Cotte. Louvain, 1931. 


Nearly twenty years ago M. CoLLE inaugurated the Louvain series, 
Aristote, Oeuvres Philosophiques, Traductions et Etudes, by publishing 
his translation and commentary of the First Book of the Metaphysics. 
(Louvain, 1912). It was hailed at the time as a distinguished per- 
formance. Three of the four volumes which now make up the Series 
are his work. 

The method followed in the present fascicle is the same essentially as 
that so successfully pursued in its predecessors. There is the same 
anxiety to keep as closely as possible in the translation to the recorded 
words of Aristotle and to interpret details of the Metaphysics in the 
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light of his whole system, wherever possible. Again the author employs 
the text of Christ and tries to improve it in many places. He continues 
to exhibit a wide-reaching knowledge of all commentators and an 
enormous industry in the task of rendering exactly. Again Alexander 
among the ancient, St. Thomas Aquinas among the mediaeval, and 
Bonitz among the modern commentators are referred to frequently and 
critically. In the nine years’ interval which separates the present study 
from its immediate predecessor the elaborate commentary of Ross 1 
has been issued. It gets more notices than does any other modern work 
in M. pages. 

For reasons best known to himself, M. Cote stili insists on citing 
verbatim from authors with whom he flatly disagrees (v. g. the much- 
cited Professor Ross) instead of paraphrasing or ignoring the comment 
to which he objects—a supererogatory gesture of courtesy, it would 
seem, in view of the unavoidable bulking of a careful commentary -on 
the Metaphysics. It is quite obvious, however, that he now strives 
to keep his erudition within bounds—something that could not be said 
always of his first volume. It is also noteworthy that while the ancient 
commentators play their inevitable part in this, as well as in any 
modern, commentary, they, and particularly Alexander, do not enjoy 
the same authority with M. Coutz for the Fourth Book of the Metaphy- 
sics which they do, or did, enjoy for the First. 

It is generally recognized that M. CoLue’s previous volumes have 
thrown much light on the meaning of difficult passages in the Meta- 
physics. His exposition of the following not widely separated places 
may be consulted in fresh proof of this capacity: 1012 a 15-17; 
1012 a 29-b 2; 1012 b 18-22. 

JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL. 

The Catholic University of America. 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. By H. 8. JEnninGs. New 
York: W. W. Norton Co., 1930. Pp. xviii + 384. 


This book deals with the facts and established principles of biology 
which are of importance in understanding human personality. It treats 
of the origin and development of the characteristics which distinguish 
individuals. The general reader is fortunate in having so distinguished 


1W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Revised Text With Introduction 
and Commentary, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1924). 
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a biologist as Professor JENNINGS to reveal and interpret the facts of 
nature which are basic to an understanding of this problem and indeed 
to many problems of society. 

The first chapters deal with the difficult subject of genetics, the 
foundation for an understanding of questions dealt with in the follow- 
ing chapters. The matter is discussed in as simple a manner as can be 
expected from the nature of the topic. The author identifies the genes 
with material particles and states “that they are grouped together to 
form structures visible under the microscope and are known as 
chromosomes.” He further notes that “it appears probable that the 
particles making up the chromosomes show the positions of the genes 
if not the genes themselves.” It is convenient with our present knowl- 
edge to postulate as a working hypothesis the genes as factors to 
explain mendelian ratios. But many difficulties are involved in identi- 
fying the genes with material particles. Mr. T. H. Morgan, our leading 
geneticist, postulates the genes as “invisible elements”, though he 
identifies them with definite positions on the chromosomes (The Theory 
of the Gene). And Bateson says of the genes that it is “ unlikely that 
they are in any simple or liberal sense material particles.” 

All genetists now agree that each characteristic is not represented 
by a single gene. Dr. JENNINGS remarks that “the idea of a single 
gene representing and developing into the single must go by the board.” 
The characteristics depend upon the interaction of many genes. And 
this at once makes the problem of how genes determine the develop- 
ment of adult characteristics extremely complex and difficult to con- 
ceive. Regarding the genes as a set of chemicals, as Dr. JENNINGS 
does, will hardly reduce the complexity. Recognition of the fact that 
many things are involved should eliminate from serious consideration 
a mass of popular biological literature with a dogmatic and fatalistic 
trend. For each characteristic is not handed down as a closed unit, but 
may be modified by many factors. Identical characteristics may be due, 
in one ease, to heredity, and in another, to environment. “A single 
human individual’, observes Dr. Jennings, “has not a single definite 
prearranged fate or tendency, as it were, through which the environ- 
ment may play upon him.” 

The acknowledged facts and principles of present-day biology leave 
little support for the extreme doctrines advocated on behalf of eugenics. 
Dr. JENNINGS points out, for example, that feeble-mindedness would not 
be eliminated by preventing the feeble-minded from having offspring, 
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of for defective genes producing this characteristic may be latent in 
= normal people. On the other hand, there is good biological explanation 
for the fact that superior individuals do arise from the great middle 
ho class, and superior parents do not always have superior children. 
= Later chapters deal with marriage, race mixture, and its consequences, 
he the origin of mutations, and the question of inheritance of acquired 
- characters. The final chapter is devoted to diverse doctrines of evolu- 
te tion. The author argues against a mechanistic conception of life and 
as vigorously supports the doctrine of emergent evolution. Dr. JENNINGS 
he has given the public an excellent work which should do much good in 
os correcting the many prevailing errors regarding the conclusions of 
biological science. 
to CornELius J. CONNOLLY. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 21: October 8, 1931. 
Ralph S. Lillie: Types of Physical Determination and the Activities of 
Living Organisms. A brief examination of “some general implications of 


the hypothesis that the special directive or controlling factors in living - 


organisms have their origin in ultra-microscopic or intra-atomic events 
where the general laws of energetics do not apply.” George W. Beiswanger: 
Artist, Philosopher, and the Ideal Society. A contrast between Plato, the 
philosopher, and his The Republic and Romain Rolland, the artist, and his 
Jean-Christophe. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 22: October 22, 1931. 

C. V. Tower: Neutralism and Radical Empiricism. A discussion con- 
fining “itself principally to a situation revealed by the initial step of 
James’ Radical Empiricism in so far as this affects the realist’s neutral- 
ism.” Sidney E. Mezes: Our Conscious States Picture and Apprehend 
our Nervous Processes. The proposal of a new theory, as far as the author 
knows, of the interrelation of mind and matter. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 24: November 19, 1931. 
John Herman Randall, Jr.: The Latent Idealism of a Materialist. A 
review of Santayana’s Realm of Matter. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 25: December 3, 1931. 

John R. Reid: A Definition of Value. An examination of certain state- 
ments in Perry’s General Theory of Value, especially his conception of 
aesthetic value and beauty. 


Philosophy—Vol. VI, No. 23: July, 1931. 

C. Lloyd Morgan: Subjective Aim in Professor Whitehead’s Philosophy. 
A commentary on the cosmology of Professor Whitehead as formulated by 
him in his thesis Process and Reality. The author plays the part of a 
commentator who approaches this cosmology through the avenue of com- 
parative psychology. J. W. Harvey: Cosmic Purpose. An explanation of 
the phrase ‘Cosmic Purpose’. The author states certain typical opinions 
on the subject by philosophers and the meaning they attach to the phrase. 
Some mean by it God’s purpose which is held to be providential to man, 
others deny that God’s purpose has any relevance to human concerns. For 
others there is no cosmic purpose, mechanism or mystery being its sub- 
stitute. G. C. Field: Is Moral Progress a Reality? All the author wishes 
to do in this article is to disentangle some of the most important con- 
siderations that seem to be in people’s minds in discussing reality of moral 
progress, and to estimate their importance as arguments on one side or 
the other. Is there such a thing as moral progress? Do we get any better 
as time goes on? Robert Leet Patterson: McTaggart’s Contribution to 
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the Philosophy of Religion. McTaggart by his own confession was an 
atheist and still he contributed something to the philosophy of religion, 
because he deals with the great problems of human destiny, with life and 
death and immortality, with freedom of the will, and the soul’s attainment 
of the Beatific Vision. R, F. Ratray: An Outline of Genetic Psychology. 
The outline is given according to the theory of inherited mind, and con- 
tains discussions on mind and matter, evolution of the mind, a cross-section 
of life at the human level, mental inheritance and the individual. 


Philosophy—Vol. VI, No. 24: October, 1931. 

J. L. Stoeks: Representation. A discussion of the relation between the 
representative and the represented as found in the representative parlia- 
ment, the generally accepted basis of government in modern Europe. John 
E. Boodin: Interaction and Cosmic Structure. Theories of the universe. 
There are two fundamental types. One type starts with the assumption 
that the world is a shifting heap of elements, which arrange themselves by 
external relations. This theory denies any guiding whole. The opposite 
type of theory presupposes that the events in the universe are guided by 
form or pattern. The author further treats the structure of the universe, 
evolution and God as the spirit of the whole giving spiritual tone to the 
universe which he calls cosmic Presence. H. Osborne: Definition of Value. 
Basing his analysis upon ontological differences, and leaving on one side 
questions of epistemology and philology or linguistic appropriateness, the 
author discovers three main types of Value-theory demanding attention. 
They are Naturalistic theory and Non-Naturalistic theory, the latter sub- 
dividing into Idealistic and Realistic (Rational and non-Rational). And 
he argues that these metaphysical or ontological issues are of funda- 
mental importance, so they must occupy the attention of Value-Philosophy 
explicitly and consciously. Only upon this basis can different types of 
theory about Value find any common ground upon which to exchange 
arguments. M. S. Modak: Spinozistic Substance and Upanishadic Self. 
A comparative study of the Upanishadic philosophy in regard to the con- 
struction of the universe and the philosophy of Spinoza in regard to crea- 
tion. F. E. England: Cause and Ground. A discussion pointing out the 
importance of a distinction between the problem of mechanism or mechani- 
cal causality and teleology drawn from Plato and Kant. Hilda D. Oakley: 
Reality in History. The treatment of history by philosophers seems to 
have entered upon a new phase, as regards the questions both what kind 
of knowledge we are dealing with and what is the relation of the historic 
experience to reality. It is the purpose of the argument of the present 
article to maintain that while there are two methods of approach te 
reality, the one through knowledge and speculative thought, the other 
through history and practical experience, a philosophical interpretation is 
necessary to the understanding of history, though philosophies of history 
as usually conceived are not possible. A. E, Garvie: The Constant and the 
Contingent in Human Thought and Life. The main motive of this essay 
is to claim for religion a place in human thought and life as a constant 
factor, and not as a contingent phase only. Then the general purpose is a 
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quite untechnical examination of the constant factors, and their relation 
to the contingent phases, in human evolution. The conclusions arrived at 
by the author are: (1) that reiigion, no less than science, philosophy, art, 
morality, as spontaneous responses of the mind of man to his environ- 
ment, is a constant factor in human development; (2) that as in these 
other factors the contingent phases, partial and defective as they are, 
should not be used to discredit its enduring value; (3) that as there is a 
common human nature and one world as its environment, these factors 
are not in any necessary antagonism to one another, and that, where their 
phases are opposed to one another, a deeper scrutiny can disclose a recon- 
ciliation. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XL, No. 6: November, 1931. 

Durant Drake: Possible Forms of Realism. He considers the problem 
of just where sense-qualities exist and gives six answers to the problem, 
asserting that somewhere among them the truth probably lies. John 
Wild: An Unpublished Sermon of Bishop Berkeley. The title of the ser- 
mon is “Thy Will Be Done in Earth As It Is In Heaven.” Bishop Berke- 
ley, in this sermon, shows what is meant by the Will of God and how we 
may come to know it. Secondly, how reasonable it is the Will of God 
should be done upon earth. Thirdly, he considers the obligations the words 
in this text lay upon us. Fourthly, he considers the good or ill cons- 
quences which necessarily flow from either conforming to or transgressing 
the Will of God. Harold N. Lee: Kant’s Theory of Aesthetics. It seems 
that Kant gave a different meaning to the word ‘ aesthetic’ in his Critique 
of Judgment than he did in his Critique of Pure Reason. It is the aim of 
this article to point out that the change is directly due to a fundamental 
confusion between value and evaluation, which in turn results from Kant’s 
approach to aesthetics as a means of effecting a synthesis between his two 
other critiques. Arthur 0. Lovejoy: Discussion: The Time-Retarding 
Journey. A reply to Professor McGilvary’s discussion of Lovejoy’s paper 
on “The Paradox of The Time-Retarding Journey.” 


Revue Thomiste—T. XIV, N. 67: Juiliet-Novembre, 1931. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange: Hasard ou finalité? In the form of a dialogue 
between Aristotle and the Sophist, the necessary and the contingent, art 
and nature, instinct, finality or nihilism are discussed. The dialogue is 
based on divergent views on chance and finality with Aristotle favoring 
the latter. Dom Lottin: La psychologie de l’acte humain chez s. Jean 
Damascéne et les theologiens du XIIIe siécle occidental. A textual study of 
John Damascene showing that the place which he assigned to consensus, 
impetus ad operationem and usus permits a harmonious fusion of the 
Augustinian and Aristotelian elements in St. Thomas’ treatment of human 
act. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XIV, N. 68: Novembre-Decembre, 1931. 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange: La loi nouvelle sur les etudes ecclesiastiques et 
le doctorat. A summary view of the nature and end of Catholic univer- 
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sities, their faculties and studies in the light of the new Apostolic Con- 
stitution. P, Claverie: La notion de Synthése. Clarity is a lost notion 
in much of modern speculation. This is especially true when the idea 
of synthesis is considered. Physical, psychic and logical synthesis seen in 
the light of the philosophy of Descartes, Kant, Leibnitz, Aristotle, and St. 
Thomas. 


Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie—V. Annee. Fase. 2: Avril-Juin, 
1931. 

Marcel de Corte: La causalité du premier moteur dans la philosophie 
aristotélicienne. An attempt to show that the minor divergences and 
ramifications found in the V Metaphysics and the V Physics of Aristotle 
are only apparently contradictory. The Metaphysics gives the ontology 
of the final cause, the Physics treats of the untology of the moving cause, 
but the two really converge into one theology. The writer shows these 
two causalities are united in the First Mover. A. Koyré: Rapport sur 
létat des études hégéliennes en France. An exposé of the reasons why 
Hegel, extremely popular in Germany, England and Italy, possesses so few 
followers in France. The author maintains the reasons are numerous and 
attempts to analyze some of them. Jean Pommier: L’évolution de Victor 
Cousin. The modifications in thought of Victor Cousins, French philosopher 
and historian, as revealed by his own intellectual productions from 1830- 
1847. 


Divus Thomas—Band 9, Heft 3: September, 1931. 

Petrus Wintrath: Inwiefern ist der Gegenstand unseres Verstandes 
bewustseinsjenseitig? Schools of philosophy at the present time are for 
the most part divided among themselves by the position they take with 
regard to the objective validity of knowledge. The history of philosophy 
is also to a great extent a record of what men thought of their own think- 
ing processes and the degree of objectivity they put upon the result of the 
mind’s activity. The theory of moderate realism seems to offer the most 
satisfactory account of the processes and nature of our knowledge of things 
outside of the mind. This theory is given here in detail. The writer then 
takes up the question of how far an object of knowledge is nevertheless 
beyond the active power of the mind to become aware of it. (To be 
continued). G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. (Die Weltschoep- 
fung bei Thomas von Aquin.) The five ways of demonstrating the ex- 
istence of God as given by St. Thomas Aquinas are, at the same time, five 
ways of showing forth the act of creation as the immediate act of an 
omnipotent and infinite God. The nature of creation is then described to 
show that God is and can be the sole immediately efficient cause of the 
world. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 44, Heft 4: October, 1931. 

Bernhard Jansen: Die Geltung des Satzes vom zureichenden Grund. 
Much discussion took place recently regarding the principle of sufficient 
reason. (Geyser, Sawicki, Straubinger). It will appear, however, that 
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there is no petitio principii in saying that a predicate will follow from 
an insight into the nature of the subject for that predicate is not the same 
formal notion as the subject but is an idea that is essentially bound up in 
the subject. In the formation of a principle from this insight we have 
two terms and express their essential relation as either constitutive of 
the subject or as a proprium following from the nature of the subject. 
Through a correct understanding of this we may proceed to the estab- 
lishment of the principle of sufficient reason upon a thoroughly logical 
basis. The most profound basis is the principle of identity, and since 
identity is a concept apart from the nature of a thing but which may be 
predicated of all things as essentially predicable of them, there is here a 
valid principle that no logic can displace. And it is ultimately upon this 
principle that the principle of sufficient reason rests. .Franz Sawicki: Das 
Irrationale in den Grundlagen der Erkenntnis und die Gottesbewelse. 
Avoiding the question of the source of certainty for the principle of 
sufficient reason, Dr. Sawicki examines the problem of what consequences 
there would be in the proof for the existence of God if this principle were 
not self-evident but only a postulate of reason. He goes on to claim that 
although it is a principle of pure reason there is nevertheless an element 
in it of the irrational. This element does not affect the proof for the 
existence of God. H. Fels: Die Verurteilung Bolzanos. The writer takes 
issue with those who objected to his high estimation of Bolzano. He shows 
that the misunderstanding regarding the great thinker of Prague is due to 
the fact that his writings were not studied by the learned until recently. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that Bolzano was a man of noble 
character and a thinker of no small magnitude to whom the present state 
of science owes much. Walter Dubislav: Bolzano als Vorlaeufer der 
mathematischen Logik. The works of Bolzano are classics in the science 
of exact logic. In recent times he attained a measure of fame because of 
the closer study given to his Saetze, Wahrheiten and Vorstellungen an 
sich. But these are not the works by which he should be judged. His 
real fame is derived from the pioneer work he accomplished in the field 
of mathematical logic. Jakob Gessner: Die Abstraktionslehre in der 
Scholastik bis Thomas von Aquin mit besonderer Beruecksichtigung des 
Lichtbegriffes. A continuation of an article on the various theories regard- 
ing the nature of abstract ideas. The present paper gives a synopsis of 
the many theories held by both Arabian and Scholastic thinkers who were 
contemporary with St. Thomas. Throughout all of these theories the 
writer traces the use of both the word and the concept of “Light” in 
describing mental functions. 


Estudis Franciscans—Vol. 43, Fase. 11: June, 1931. 

L. de las Mufiecas: La Tarsis Biblica. A good piece of biblical research 
on Tarsus and the kings of same. We may say: Si non @ vero é ben 
trovato. P. Humilis a Genua: He resuscitates the old controversy Utrum 
sacra Theologia sit speculativa an practica. As a good Franciscan is prone 
to admit the opinion of Scotus as against St. Thomas, who said (not in a 
general way) the Holy Scripture is “speculativa”. M. D’Esplugues: 
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Fides, Patria, Amor. A very interesting and thought provoking study. 
Andreu de Palma de Mallorca: Les idees juridiques lul-lianes. The best 
explanation thus far edited of the Blessed Lull’s symbolical tree, in Cata- 
lonian language, “1l’Arbre Apostolical.” P. Mare de Castellvi: In propria 
venit. A genuine interpretation of the Greek text. Pere Sanahuja: El 
Convent de Monges Clarisses de Balaguer. This historical theme is part 
of the famous Christ de Balaguer book written many years ago. 


Criterion—Vol. VII, No. 24: March, 1931. 

Joan B. Manya: Psico-Fisiologia del Talent. A complete historical and 
scientific study on the relation between mental faculties and cerebral 
organism. Albert Bouet: El Determinisme Luterd. Luther’s ideas of 
human liberty. Romualdo Bizarri: Critica de la morale kantiana. A deep 
and detailed analysis of Kant’s postulates on morals and religion. J. Soler 
i Pla: Mestre Arnau de Vilanova. A savant of the twelfth century. 
Besides these scientific and literary researches, Criterion dwells upon other 
minor topics as: critic and geometry, gnoseology and scholasticism, psy- 
chology and science. 


A Ordem—Vol. 11: Abril, 1931. 

Salvagao da Burguesia: A description of the modern burgess-ship, 
whose philosophy is: agnosticism in religion, subjectivism in philosophy, 
laicism in politics and individualism in economics. Alexandre Correia: 
Filosofia da Escola Nova. A philosophy underlying pedagogy. Everardo 
Backheuser: Os dois polos da terra. An essay against Bolshevism. 


A Ordem—Vol. 11: Maio, 1931. 

Educagao religiosa: The editor discusses the importance of a Brazilian 
law, regarding the teaching of religion in the schools. L. Van Acker: De 
Hovre e a filosofia da educacao. A brilliant sketch of the great Catholic 
educators. Helio Vianna: Formacao Americana. Colonization of the 
American continent. Everardo Backheuser: Os dois polos da terra. Con- 
tinuation of a lecture against Bolshevism. P. Tenorio de Cannavieiras. 
As nossas responsabilidades na hora que passa. An appeal to the zeal and 
courage of Catholic Brazilians. 


Zum Problem der Realitaetsgegebenheit. By NicoLal HARTMANN. (Vol. 
32 der Philosophische Vortraege, herausgegeben von Paul Menzer und 
Arthur Liebert). Berlin: Pan-Verlagsgesellschaft, 1931. Pp. 97. 


This brochure presents us with an interesting symposium on the present 
trend in philosophy to ontology and realism. Twenty-three men contri- 
bute to the discussion and a summary is made by Dr. Hartmann. The 
theme is that of determining what data of reality we actually have and of 
which we may be certain. In some instances the crucial point of deter- 
mining whether a measure of realism is actually supplanting idealism in 
present thought was entirely avoided, (Dr. Litt). The stricter idealism of 
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the last century was supported by Doctors Polak, van der Vaart Smit, 
Hofmann, Liebert, Sauer, Moog, Kraft and Kuhn. The claims of realism 
were presented by Doctors Geiger, Kremer, von Rintenen, Springmeyer and 
Wenzle. The realism which ‘hey represent, however, is that of phe- 
nomenology and hence we are not surprised to find in the conclusion of Dr. 
Hartmann that realism has not proven its point and that, while a reality 
is conceded by all, no one has as yet clearly indicated a philosophical 
orientation to it. Dr. Hartmann believes that such an orientation can be 
had only through a philosophy of life which is more than a philosophy 
about life. A philosophy of life should spring from life itself and have 
its roots in life; a philosophy about life is too intellectualistic to give us 
reality. This little work provides an excellent summary of the state of 
thought in a major division of the philosophy of the present. 


WILLIAM D. BRUCKMANN. 
Shenandoah, Pa. 


De Causalitate Sacramentorum juxta Scholam Franciscanam. Edited by 
Willibrord Lampen. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1931. 

To students of theology whose acquaintance with the earlier Franciscan 
writers has been necessarily limited during their formal course in theology 
this present work by Father Willibrord should prove both interesting and 
enlightening. We find collected and compiled in scholarly fashion in 
this work the authentic writings of five of the earlier disciples of St. 
Francis on that much disputed question—the causality of the Sacraments. 
The traditional teaching of the Franciscan School on this point has been 
debated among theologians for centuries, and, as a consequence, the average 
student, forced to rely almost entirely on fragmentary citations, has been 
exceedingly handicapped in coming to any satisfactory decision. However 
with the actual texts of Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventura, Richard of 
Middleton, William of Ware and Duns Scotus now available much uncer- 
tainty and confusion should be dispelled. 

The editor of the present texts has listed very carefully the various 
editions reproduced and any alternative or disputed versions have been 
exactly noted. Throughout the work no attempt has been made to correlate 
the opinions of the five authors or to demonstrate the conformity of these 
with the Councils of Trent or Florence. The scope of the work has been 
limited simply to the presentation of the texts—it remains for the student 
to deduce his own conclusions regarding the opinions contained therein. 


Husert P. CouGcHLin. 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 
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Quaestiones et Sermo Parisienses, of Meister Echart, (Florilegium Patristi- 
cum). Edited by B. Geyer and J. Zellinger. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 
1931. 


This work represents an excellent compilation of various philosophical 
questions and a sermon of the great German mystic, Meister Echart, with 
a critical edition of these texts. In the introduction we have a splendid 
historical background for textual analysis. In point of doctrine it illus- 
trates a very succinct comparison with earlier and later writers, especially 
in connection with the central doctrine of Echart which he seems to have 
borrowed from Scotus Erigena, namely, the superessentiality of the Divine 
Being, a doctrine which Erigena himself has borrowed from the Pseudo- 
Dionysius. Against this type of thinking we have the criticism of Duns 
Scotus with his counterpart theory, the univocity of being. The historical 
importance of the doctrine was not at all diminished by the Scotistic 
criticism. In fact, in the fourteenth century it becomes part and parcel 
of the philosopky of Nicholas of Cusa. The present edition of Meister 
Echart seems quite helpful for a study of his philosophy and indeed the 
copious notations are well adapted for a comparative knowledge of the 
questions in point. No doubt, this text supplements in many ways the 
earlier editions of Father Longpré and Monsignor Grabmann. 


D. C. WALSH. 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
Umiversity of Toronto. 


8. Anselmi Epistola de incarnatione verbi (Florilegium Patristicum tam 
veteris quam medii aevi auctores complectens, Fasc. XXVIII). By 
F. 8. Schmitt. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1931. Pp. 40. 


The letest addition to this valuable series of critically edited texts is a 
recension of St. Anselm’s de incarnatione verbi. In view of the recent 
widespread Anselmic revival, this little work is especially opportune. It 
contains the text of the letter of Anselm called ‘de incarnatione verbi.’ 
The same opusculum is found in Migne under the title de fide trinitatis et 
de incarnatione verbi (v. 158, c. 259-284). The differences in the texts 
seem to be all minor. Of particular interest, though, is the inclusion of 
Anselm’s first edition of this work. This has been lost up till now and 
was recently discovered by Father Schmitt in London. It is that work of 
which Anselm himself asked: “ut tanquam imperfecta et non exquisita 
relinquatur.” There seems to be no doubt, as Father Schmitt demonstrates, 
that the manuscript is genuine. A very useful comparison of the dis- 
cordances and agreements in the two texts is given in the footnotes. There 
are two sets of footnotes, the first dealing with the variant readings of the 
principal manuscripts from which the text has been drawn, the second 
serving to clarify the meaning of words and phrases in the text itself 
through pertinent references and concise explanations. 
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The Prolegomena gives a short history of the work, the manuscripts 
consulted for this recension, data concerning the discovery and authenticity 
of Anselm’s first edition of the epistolae de incarnatione verbi and a 
bibliography. 

Two of the shorter of Anselm’s letters of this period are contained in 
the appendix along with one from the Bishop Fulk. They deal with the 
history of the controversy between Anselm and Roscelin over the tritheistic 
heresy. “Si tres personae,” writes John of Fulk to Anselm, stating the 
position of Roscelin, “sunt una tantum res et non sunt tres res per se, 
sicut tres angeli aut tres animae, ita tamen, ut voluntate et potentia 
omnino sint idem: ergo pater et spiritus sanctus cum filio incarnatus est.” 
Anselm replies to this with a scathing denunciation of Roscelin’s heresy, 
concluding with the oft-quoted passage on the relations between faith and 
reason: “Nam Christianus per fidem debet ad intellectum proficere, non 
per intellectum ad fidem accedere aut, si intelligere non valet, a fide 
recedere.” The writing of the de incarnatione verbi in refutation of the 
tritheistic heresy occurred as a result of this bitter controversy. 


D. G. SULLIVAN. 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 


Liber Proslogion Sancti Anselmi. (Florilegium Patristicum, Fasc. XXIX.) 
Edited by Francis de Sales Schmitt. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1931. 
Pp. 40. 

This little work of St. Anselm is famous in the history of philosophy 
by reason of the fact that it contains the ontological argument for the 
existence of God. Perhaps nothing in the history of philosophy has pro- 
voked more controversy than the brief sentence “ Ht certe id, quo majus 
cogitari nequit, non potest esse in solo intellectu.” Rejected by the later 
Scholastics, the modern Idealists have praised it highly. Finding such 
value in this Anselmian speculation, the regret is that a like appreciation 
has not been extended to the remaining, and if anything, more skilful parts 
of the metaphysical structure here erected. For Anselm arrives at a 
personal God, a God of light and beauty to Whom we are near, and from 
Whom we are far. 

The text presented has been adopted after an examination of the manu- 
scripts, especially of the Bodleian Cod. 271, which was produced under the 
direction of Anselm himself. In all the early printed editions, it is 
joined in the same volume to the Monologion. References to the critical 
apparatus accompany the text, in well arranged footnotes. The editor is 
the greatest living authority on the text of St. Anselm’s writings; in the 
Florilegium Patristicum, he has already presented the Cur Deus Homo 
(Fase. XVIII), liber Monologion (Fasc. XX), and epistola de incarnatione 
verbi (Fasc. XXVIII). The entire series is the most accurately made and 
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probably the best printed collection of patristic and mediaeval literature 
so far produced. 
FRANCIS AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


De Beata Vita 8S. Aurelii Augustini (Florilegium Patristicum). Edited by 
Michael Schmaus. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1931. 


Not only is this splendid edition of one of the earlier and principal 
works of St. Augustine, posterior to his conversion, useful for a critical 
study of the text itself but, likewise, in the copious footnotes to the text 
we have excellent indications of points of similar doctrine in the later 
works of St. Augustine, particularly the Confessions and the Retractions. 
The doctrine contained in De Beata Vita is summarily discussed in the 
introduction. St. Augustine mentions the fact that he wrote the De 
Beata Vita while he was writing the Contra Academicos, on the occasion 
of a dispute begun on his birthday and finished three days later. He 
informs us also that the purpose of the present work is to seek the con- 
ditions of the happy life and as a result of a long discussion with the 
other participants in the Dialogue, namely, Monica, Navigius, Trygetius, 
Licentius, Lastidianus, Rusticus, and his own son, Adeodatus, St. Augus- 
tine comes to the conclusion that the happy life is possible only as mean- 
ing a perfect knowledge of God. This point is precisely that of the 
Retractions, I, ec. 2, Latin Patrology, vol. 32, col. 588, where he states, 
“in quo libro constitit inter nos, qui simul quaerebamus non esse beatam 
vitam, nisi perfectam cognitionem Dei.” The De Beata Vita then is the 
completion of the critical search of the Contra Academicos, and promises 
to offer what this work does not develop in the question of the happy life. 
The conclusion reached is that the happy life is the life of wisdom with 
freedom from excess in the direction of immoderate affections, and being 
thus free a man needs nothing who is thus wise. But this Wisdom is 
nothing other than the Son of God who is Truth and in the conclusion 
we have the Augustinian admonition to remember God, to seek after Him, 
as the perfect object of our search, capable of giving us complete happiness. 
In this Dialogue we have reached a very fundamental doctrine in the 
philosophy of St. Augustine, namely, the fact that rational speculation is 
but a preparation, a guide that the soul has for leading it to mystical 
contemplation, itself only a prelude, as Professor Gilson remarks, to the 
Beatific Vision. 

D. C. WALSH. 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 

St. Michael’s College, 

University of Toronto. 
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Estudios Filosoficos. By P. Lumbreras. Madrid: Ed. Real Convento de 
Atocha, 1930. Pp. 114. 


The old saying “quid sunt compendia nisi magna dispendia ” does not 
hold true in the present compendium Estudios Filosoficos. Rather I would 
call it multum in parvo. Small as it is, this work contains doctrine that 
might fill volumes for it brings out the fundamental thought of Descartes, 
Campanella and St. Thomas’ philosophy. The “ Methodical Doubt” of 
Descartes, origin, in some way, of modern thought, is given due credit. 
Not all was wrong in the philosophy of Descartes. The author of Historia 
de la Filosofia, Card. Z. Gonzalez, might not sign some of this learned 
Dominican’s statements, which are, nevertheless, more in keeping with 
the sound thinking of the times. Those acquainted with the transition 
from the old methods to the new will do well to go through this little 
resumé and know something real about Descartes. 

Campanella, a typical thinker of the Renaissance, comes next. The 
predominant idea of his life was to do away with the old systems and 
methods and to open new, broad avenues to scientific thought. The first 
burning question of his Opera Gmnia runs thus: “ Utrum liceat philosopho 
christiano alteram post gentiles cudere philosophiam, et undenam.” The 
printing of his Nova Philosophia was a good answer. His was an inde- 
pendent and rebellious mind. He copies nobody. Before Roger Bacon 
had written his Organon, Campanella had already established a new 
standard of thought in the realm of science. Descartes took full pages 
from Campanella’s works. Campanella led in the first triumphant steps 
of modern philosophy; yet, the great innovator is not often counted in 
the galaxy of modern thinkers. Estudios Filosoficos brings forward 
Campanella with a vigorous “come out and ascende superius.” 

Finally, the author of Estudios closes his compendium with a timely 
disquisition on Thomism which he, based on the authority of Leo XIII, 
Pius X, and Pius XI, asserts to be “ the official Catholic Philosophy.” 


CAMILO TORRENTE. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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